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— JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAy AREA 


Santa Monica’s War Against the Homeless 


The National Lawyers Guild 
files a lawsuit against Santa 
Monica officials who made it 
a crime to feed the hungry. 


by Peggy Lee Kennedy 


arrying signs and chanting slo- 

gans like “Human needs, not 

Bayside greed,” homeless 

activists, local Outdoor Food 
Providers, concerned citizens, and the 
founders of Axis of Justice (Audioslave 
guitarist Tom Morello and System of a 
Down singer Serj Tankian) marched 
down Santa Monica’s Third Street 
Promenade. The march ended at a press 
conference held by the National Lawyer’s 
Guild Los Angeles, the Outdoor Food 
Providers, and Axis of Justice. 

On January 3, 2003, the National 
Lawyer’s Guild Los Angeles filed a feder- 
al lawsuit on behalf of the Outdoor Food 
Providers in order to challenge one of two 
anti-homeless ordinances adopted 
October 22, 2002, by the City of Santa 
Monica. The ordinances were written to 
remove charitable food providers and the 
homeless from Santa Monica parks and 
public places via police enforcement. 

In the press release, James Lafferty, 
executive director of the National 
Lawyers Guild Los Angeles, said, “I 
would hope that everyone who hears of 
this lawsuit will be shocked to learn that 
the age-old practice of providing for the 


Berkeley Hospitals Fail to Provide Homeless Health Care 


‘ “She had come back from an 


operation and they’d just 
released her from the hospital 
to sleep on the sidewalk. I 
thought that was outrageous.” 


by Terry Messman 


hree years ago, Gwendolyn 

Williams, a homeless Berkeley 

resident, was diagnosed with 

kidney cancer. More recently, 
doctors found that the cancer is spreading 
to her breasts, and recommended that she 
have one breast surgically removed. That 
is a tough decision for any woman to have 
to make; but in Gwen’s case, it is made a 
great deal more difficult because she is 
homeless and would have to recuperate on 
the streets after surgery. 

Gwen has been dumped from Berkeley 
hospitals before, and knows full well how 
traumatic it is to be forced to recover from 
surgery while living and sleeping on the 
streets. “It doesn’t make sense for me to 
go ahead and have the surgery if I’m 
going to have to come right back out here 
and lay in the street,” said Williams. 

She said that her hospital has never 
really helped her figure out how to have 


James Lafferty (center) announces a lawsuit against Santa Monica’s attempt to ban outdoor meal programs. 
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“IT would hope that everyone who hears of this lawsuit will be shocked to learn that the 
age-old practice of providing for the hungry — a practice that is central to virtually all of 
the world’s religions and humanitarian organizations — has now been criminalized by 


the City Council of Santa Monica.” 


hungry — a practice that is central to vir- 
tually all of the world’s religions and 
humanitarian organizations — has now 
been criminalized by the City Council of 
Santa Monica. Santa Monica, to its ever- 


The health care system has failed many ill and disabled homeless people, and left them to sleep on the streets. 


surgery or other treatment while home- 
less. “Every time I’ve had to go to Alta 
Bates or Summit hospital, they’re talking 
about they’re going to send me to a social 
worker,” Williams said. “I’ve not seen a 
social worker at all, period. But, they’ ll 
send me a bill if they need the money.” 
Last August, Michael Diehl, a commu- 
nity organizer with the homeless service 
provider BOSS, was leading a sleep-out at 


lasting shame, has made an immoral bar- 
gain with the devil. It has decided that it is 
more important to shield-its tourists and 
shoppers from having to gaze upon hun- 
gry residents lining up for food, than it is 


People’s Park to protest police sweeps, 
when Gwen Williams walked into the park 
at 11:30 at night. Diehl said he was shocked 
to learn she had just been released from 
Alta Bates Hospital in Berkeley. 

“I found it outrageous when Gwen 
was sleeping out on the sidewalk here at 
People’s Park at 11:30 at night,” Diehl 
said. “She had come back from an opera- 
tion and they’d just released her from the 


— James Lafferty, National Lawyers Guild Los Angeles 


oo 


to provide enough food to shield its hun- 

gry residents from starvation.” | 
Carol Sobel, a noted civil liberties attor- 

ney who filed the lawsuit, said, “The real 


See Santa Monica’s War on Poor page 20 
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hospital to sleep on the sidewalk. I 
thought that was outrageous.” 

After being hospitalized at Alta Bates, 
she was dumped out onto the streets to 
survive as best she could. “I came out and 
I didn’t have no place to go,” she said. 
“As a matter of fact, I didn’t even get no 
cab ride or nothing from Alta Bates 
Hospital. I walked all the way down and 


See Hospitals Fail the Homeless page 16 
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Affordable Housing at the Crossroads in Berkeley 


Stephen Barton, director of the Berkeley Housing Department. 


by A.W. Woodall 


n almost every wall of the 

Berkeley Housing Department 

(BHD) hang paintings by 

Christine Hanlon depicting the 
gritty reality of homelessness, which 
“reminds the department why they come 
to work each day,” said Stephen Barton, 
director of the BHD. Next to one of 
Hanlon’s paintings, a laminated copy of a 
Street Spirit article about her work hangs 
in a conference room where the ups and 
downs of Berkeley housing are hashed out 
year after year. 

This year the paintings will remind the 
department that their job is not likely to 
get any easier. 

Thirty years of advocacy have taken 
BHD Director Stephen Barton from 
squatting in New York tenements to a 
spacious government office; yet his 
approach to affordable housing has 
remained largely the same. 

Barton, a product of the political trans- 
formations of the 1960s and “70s, which 
sparked new approaches to housing 
issues, wants to see 8,000 units of afford- 
able housing for low-income renters that 
is not subject to the whims of external 
funding sources. 

In a quiet voice, he explained the idea 
for nonprofit agencies or limited-equity 
cooperatives to build, buy or refurbish 
properties. Removed from the pressures of 
the open housing market, people will have 
access to housing that is affordable accord- 
ing to need, rather than the ability to pay. 

Right now there are 1,450 such afford- 
able units. But more — a total of 1,550 — 
are Section 8 and rent-controlled units 
that could end up on the market again, too 
expensive for many low-income residents. 

Critics respond that the urgent need to 
ensure affordable housing in the midst of an 
exorbitantly priced market demands a more 
immediate solution. “How long is it going 
to take? How much longer can people 
wait?” asked homeless activist Robert 
Mills, who expressed doubt that the depart- 
ment had any short-term solutions. 

In the long run, there is general agree- 
ment on all sides that temporary strategies 
like Section 8 and rent control are not sus- 
tainable. Nor can Berkeley rely on rents to 
decrease with economic slowdowns. 
Ultimately, it will take a national commit- 
ment to abolish poverty to solve housing 
problems, said Barton. 

As it is, the Berkeley Housing 
Department is having trouble paying 
some of the most expensive rents in the 
nation. Rents are still so high in Berkeley 
that staff tries to place homeless people in 
more affordable cities, according to a 
January 2003 City Manager’s report. 

The department’s mission is to help 
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meet the needs of Berkeley residents by 
“producing, preserving and supporting” 
affordable housing, especially for those 
with low incomes and special needs. 

Diane Spaulding of the Non-Profit 
Housing Association of Northern 
California, who has worked with Barton in 
the past, said Barton is “passionate” about 
affordable housing, and that Berkeley is a 
model for other cities. Berkeley was on 
NPH’s honor roll for cities’ responsiveness 
to the needs of low-income residents. 

But the BHD’s effectiveness at over- 
coming the obstacles has been put to the 
test over the past 10 years, and found lack- 
ing at times. “I’d flunk the department,” 
said Mills, if it were graded on effective- 
ness. The pressure is expected to increase. 


A homeless man sleeps on a bench in the absence of shelter. 


and continue searching, as recommended in 
a glossy East Bay Housing Organization 
brochure, obtained from the BHD, that 
claims 90 percent of households with a 
voucher are accepted. By contrast, in 


Berkeley there still are not enough vouch- 


ers for one-fifth of those who are income- 
eligible, according to Barton. 

Meanwhile, according to the New York 
Times, the Bush Administration wants 
states to control HUD’s federal Section 8 
voucher system because it is “sort of 
broke,” as HUD Secretary Mel Martinez 
put it. Adequate financing could make 
state control viable, responded low- 
income housing activists, but they worried 
about changes in qualifying criteria and 
further straining tight state budgets. 


The Berkeley Housing Department is having trouble 
paying some of the most expensive rents in the nation. 
Rents are still so high in Berkeley that staff tries to 
place homeless people in more affordable cities, 
according to a January 2003 City Manager’s report. 


According to the department’s own 
reports, the monthly rent in Berkeley, on 
average, was almost $1,600 last year. Rents 
are outstripping wages, leaving 28 percent 
of Berkeley residents to figure out how to 
survive with incomes less than $25,000 — 
which falls $36,920 short of the income 
needed to pay the yearly rent on a two-bed- 
room apartment. Even with rent control, a 
family comes up almost $5,000 short. 

Simultaneous rent control deregulation 
and Section 8 reshuffling in the 1990s pro- 
voked the highest price increases. Rent con- 
trol was dismantled almost at the zenith of 
the high-tech wage and population explo- 


-sions, leaving low-income renters especial- 


ly vulnerable. The Section 8 voucher sys- 
tem proved to be shaky when renters were 
turned away by landlords seeking, and get- 
ting, higher-paying tenants who moved into 
previously low-rent areas. 

At its peak between 1994-1996, 
according to Barton, there were 1,800 
Section 8 renters in Berkeley. By 2001, 
there were only 1,250. The Berkeley 
Housing Authority (BHA) was on the 
verge of collapse because the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development funded the program accord- 
ing to how many vouchers were used; but 
if they were unused, the BHA lost money. 
“Morally and economically, they were in 
an untenable place,” said Barton. 

Now, in 2003, there are 1,500 Section 8 
renters and the BHD can pay more compet- 
itive rents. But the system has still not 
recovered; and there remains no recourse 
for the Section 8 renter if landlords reject an 
application, except to “not be discouraged,” 


Barton, however, does not appear wor- 
ried. The Berkeley Housing Department, 
with a $38 million budget, is “cushioned” 
somewhat from major cuts, but won’t see 
the usual cost-of-living increases either, 
Barton said. That means costs are increas- 
ing, but the funds are not keeping pace, 
leaving the department to do more with 
less. However, Barton said he did not see 
a short-term crisis in maintaining existing 
programs, partly because Berkeley invest- 
ed over time in nonprofit-owned housing, 
further cushioning the effect of erratic 
funding directions. 

The hardest hit programs could be in 
areas supported by the state budget, added 
Barton, particularly the $1 million in 
annual AB 2034 funding. This program is 
regarded as crucial to alleviating home- 
lessness by providing coordinated mental 
health, social services and housing assis- 
tance to those with mental disabilities. 

By housing and keeping housed those 
least able to compete for housing, the City 
of Berkeley saves money that can be put to 
other use, thus alleviating housing short- 
ages and budget drains. Coordinated ser- 
vices, especially with the Health and 
Human Services Department overseeing 
AB 2034, are a vital component in address- 
ing Berkeley’s housing shortage. 

Barton conceded that not everyone can 
be helped. The dynamics of vision and 
bureaucracy create a tension between 
Berkeley’s social democratic ideals and 
the limits of what a small city can do, he 
said. Recently, the department was 
reproached over the deaths of Mitch 
Malewski, who died from exposure in a 
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Berkeley school’s doorway, and David 
McKinney, who died when fire swept 
through his homeless camp in Berkeley. 
Barton is pragmatic about the Housing 
Department’s job. Berkeley’s city govern- 


‘ment is an organization, and sometimes the 


ideal is to “get it running right,” he said. 

From another angle, critics say that high 
administrative costs are cutting into funds 
that should be spent directly on. affordable 
housing. The BHD has 55 full-time 
employees working in five departments. 

Instead of taking money away, the BHD 
needs more funding, replied Barton. “One 
person’s bureaucratic waste is another’s 
essential program.” 

The money for housing is available, he 
said, but is ensnared in an unfair distribu- 
tion of wealth. Progressive property taxes, 
high rents, high land values, and high 
prices could be harnessed to help those 
who are most harmed by them. There is 
little evidence of political will on the state 
or federal level, however, and local gov- 
ernment will likely be the focus of 
increased scrutiny, particularly if budget 
trimming begins. 


Berkeley Police, 
Take Notice 


(for the two harassed Carolines) 
by Claire J. Baker 


Attorney Osha Neumann fights for 

the rights of the homeless. 

He knows the laws: 
it’s legal to sit on a public bench 
or box & sell Street Spirit, 
if you don’t block the sidewalk. 
Street people can’t be made to sit 
on the curb (where parking cars 

~ can break their legs); officers 

on bikes or on foot can’t revoke 
the First Amendment Right to 
Freedom of the Press! 


The voiceless are allowed to let 
Street Spirit speak for their needs: 
artists, poets, photographers, 
editorialists, philosophers 
with gems; writers of hard 
facts & oppportunities. 


Attorney Neumann stresses (in 

essence): it’s not illegal to be poor, 

old, ill, blind, black! These states 
don’t make one a criminal! 

If citizens complain & an officer 

responds, he is not their agent. 

Humane Berkeley ordinances 
(long in place) 

can’t be erased by bully cops! 


Social justice illumination is golden 
and a TWO-WAY STREET. 


[See Street Spirit, April 2003, “Police 
Crackdown Intensifies in Berkeley.” ] 
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The S. F. Hotel Council ’s Incitement to Hate Crimes 


The Hotel Council 's attack on honcles 
people isan act of intolerance by dema- 
gogues. No other minority in American 
society could be Lae in this way. 


Editorial by Tey Messinia 


an Francisco’s luxury hotel owners have launched 
crude smear ‘campaigns against homeless people 
many times in recent years. In their drive to bring 
in higher profits by making the city a gentrified 
haven for.out-of-town tourists, the hotel owners have 
seized on the strategy of making the city unsafe and inhos- 


pitable for its own homeless citizens. 


Now they have.stepped up the cruelty of their attacks 
on homeless people with a deceitful billboard campaign 
that sinks to the level of the worst demagogues. The 


: inflammatory billboards designed by the San Francisco 
Hotel Council are deliberately intended to ignite the fires - 


of public fear and hatred towards the homeless poor. 
This well-funded campaign is a dangerous and despi- 


cable act of bigotry on the part of the S.F. Hotel Council. 
. The billboards defame homeless people and panhandlers 


as degenerates, linking them with drug addiction and sex- 


» ually transmitted diseases (STDs). Smiling tourists are. 
- mnade to say hateful things such as, “Today I did Tai Chi, 


donated some change and helped spread STDs.” - 

Some have likened the billboards to the government’s 
duplicitous ad campaign that equates casual marijuana 
use with support for terrorism. But the S.F. Hotel 
Council’s billboards are even more dangerous because 
they condemn an entire minority and vilify them as pub- 
lic enemies responsible for ruining our quality of life. 

By scapegoating a powerless minority, the billboard 
campaign is nothing less than a reckless incitement to 
hate crimes. The S.F. Hotel Council has made it socially 
acceptable to hate, scorn and publicly ridicule homeless 
people. When the wealthy pillars of society wage a high- 
ly visible campaign to demonize homeless people, an 


extremely irresponsible message is sent that this is one 
_ hated minority that it is safe to attack. . 


Homeless people are being murdered and brutalized in 


a.savage series of hate crimes across the nation, as care-_ 


fully documented by the National Coalition for the 
Homeless. From 1999-2002, 212 hate crimes were com- 
mitted against homeless people by non- homeless individ- 


uals. A shocking 123 of these violent attacks resulted in - 


death. [See “National Epidemic of Hate Crimes against 
the Homeless” and related articles on pages 4-5.] 


Street Spirit has reported on these hate crimes against 
homeless people in California and across the nation for . 
the past four years. Homeless: people are deliberately 


sought out, denounced as bums and drug addicts, then 
attacked, beaten, set on fire, slashed -with knives and 
murdered with guns. Many of the attacks are committed 
by impressionable young people who are influenced by 
the media, by reactionary pundits on talk radio and by 
public defamation of homeless people in newspapers. 

The sick and distorted billboard campaign promoted 
by the S.F. Hotel Council is one of the most irresponsible 
acts of incitement of all. It sends a chilling message to 
homeless people that they are going to be this nation’s 
major scapegoated group. It sends a message of support 
to those who are already prone to attack the homeless. 

. At present, no other minority in modern American soci- 
ety could be discriminated against in this way. Try to imag- 


~ ine the Chamber of Commerce in Laramie, Wyoming, 


putting up billboards that blamed gay people for wrecking 
the economy and spreading sexual diseases and drugs in 

the wake of the tragic death of Matthew Shepard, a gay. 
man viciously murdered because’ he was gay. Such a bill- 


_ board campaign would be inconceivable. 


- Yet, this is exactly what the San Francisco Hotel 
Council has done. Within weeks after the National 
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“SUBMISSION IMPOSSIBLE.” This Bay Area billboard was altered by an artful resistance group called 


“The California Department of Corrections.” It i is ae proof that it is possible to remake offensive billboards. 


Coalition for the Homeless released a report showing that 
California was the most dangerous state for homeless 


people because of the number of hate crimes and murders - 


committed here, the S.F. Hotel Council announced plans 
to‘unleash this monumental incitement to hate. 

The Hotel Council’s campaign is born from the same 
vicious impulses of intolerance that gave rise to the dan- 


gerous smear campaigns carried out against ethnic: 


minorities in the worst moments of our nation’s past. — 
Let us say it again: No other minority in America 

could be attacked in this way. Imagine another minority 

being substituted into this billboard campaign. Would 


hotel owners be allowed to publicly defame Jewish citi- - — 


zens or African-Americans or women or disabled people 
in wheelchairs? Absolutely not. Those groups have long 
since’ mobilized themselves, built powerful movements, 
and forced society to cease and desist some of the worst 
forms of stereotyping. 

Homeless people have also sought*to build a move- 
ment that would safeguard their civil rights and protect 
the unhoused from hate crimes. Yet, currently, people 
living in poverty and homelessness are one of the few 
minorities not protected by hate-crime legislation. The 


- NCH is attempting to remedy that by calling on Congress 


to include housing status in the pending federal hate 
crimes legislation, and asking the U.S. Department of 
Justice to. officially track hate crimes and violence 
against the homeless as a serious national trend. 


WHEN GREED LEADS TO DEMAGOGUERY 


Tourism is off in the aftermath of 9/11, and the demise 
of the dot-com industry and general economic malaise 


have taken their toll on the hotel business. But homeless- 
- Hess has remained a constant factor during all the recent 


economic upswings and downswings. Homeless people 
didn’t create the faltering economy and are not to blame 
if the hotel owners’ profit margins are decreasing. It is an 
irresponsible act of demagoguery to blame homeless peo- 
ple for this economic slump. 

But reactionary forces and wealthy elites often look for 
a convenient scapegoat in bad economic times. Hotel 


Council Executive. Director Bob Begley directly placed a - 


large share of blame for the economic downturn on home- 
less people, as reported by §.F. Chronicle columnists 


_Matier & Ross on April 23. Begley’s inflammatory accu- 
sations are akin to pouring gasoline on the fires of hatred 


and prejudice in a time of mounting hate crimes. _ 

Yet the billboard campaign is only the tip: of the ice- 
berg of intolerance fostered by luxury hotel owners. The 
same hotel owners have used their wealth and political 
clout to lobby for the police sweeps that have driven 
homeless people away from San Francisco commercial 
districts. Downtown hotel owners have created Business 
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‘Occhiogrosso, Husayn Sayfuddiyn, Roberta Spivek, : 


Improvement Districts (BIDs) that give them the power 
to employ the muscle of private security forces to intimi- 
date and drive away homeless people. 

Hotel owners were some of the prime movers in 
Supervisor Gavin Newsom’s Proposition N campaign, 
the “Care Not Cash” initiative that will seize nearly all a 
homeless person’s G.A. check and use it to pay for shel- 
ter beds formerly provided at no cost. The luxury hotel 
owners funded Newsom’s Care Not Cash initiative and 
put up incendiary anti-homeless billboards during last 
November’s election in support of it. 


SIMPLE WAYS TO RESIST 


Due to the greed-driven profiteering of luxury hotel 
owners, homeless people who merely try to survive on 
the sidewalks consecrated exclusively to the sacrosanct 
pursuit of wealth must be pushed out of the city by being 
declared public pariahs. These attacks on a powerless 


_minority need to be resisted and repudiated by people of 
conscience. Three simple ways to resist come to mind. 


1. Refuse to ever again rent a room in any of the 
hotels represented by the S.F. Hotel Council as long as 
this campaign of intolerance continues. Write to your 
friends in other cities urging them not to stay in these 


hotels, and write letters to the editor of newspapers urg- 


ing others to cancel conventions. _ 
2 Compassion.can be a powerful act of resistance. The 
next time you see a panhandler in San Franciseo, go out 


of your way to give a quarter or a dollar, or to simply 
affirm their humanity. It’s an act of redeeming humanity. 


It’s an act of defiance of the cold- blooded culture the 
hotel owners want to create. 

3 The photo accompanying this article shows what 
one group has done to creatively transform billboards. 
Here’s hoping these heartless billboards will be rewritten 
by billboard artists when they appear. 

What the Hotel Council cannot see is that every bill- 


board they erect will hang over their heads as an indictment 
of how greed has driven them to sacrifice the humanity of 


their poorest neighbors on the altar of commerce. 
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New / report shows California 
tops the list of most dangerous 
states for homeless people. 


by Michael Stoops, National 
Coalition for the Homeless 


WASHINGTON, DC — The. arrest of 


three men in July for the brutal and sav- 
age beating death of Gerald King, Jr. in 
West Virginia raised the issues of hate 
and homelessness locally. and nationally. 
Despite the gruesome and seemingly sin- 
gular nature of King’s death, it was only 
one of many angry and vicious attacks 
committed against people experiencing 
homelessness. during 2002. 

In August, a bus driver in Los Angeles 
ran over a homeless man in a battle of 
wills after refusing to let the man board 
his bus. In October, an 18-year-old man in 
San Luis Obispo climbed a fence and 
jumped from it several times, landing on a 
~ homeless man’s head. In Springfield, 
Ohio, another homeless man was sleeping 
on a porch when he was set on fire. In San 
- Diego, three Navy men pelted homeless 

people with paintballs. 

The National Coalition for the 
Homeless (NCH) has just released a four- 
year study examining hate crimes and vio- 
lence committed against homeless people 

from 1999 to 2002. Also released was the 
annual report, Hate, Violence, and Death 
on Main Street USA: A Report on Hate 
Crimes and Violence Against ieaple 
Experiencing Homelessness in 2002. 

Over the last four years alone (1999- 

2002) there have been 212 hate crimes and 

- violent acts committed against people expe- 
riencing homelessness — all perpetrated by 
non-homeless individuals. Of these 212 
attacks, 89. were non-lethal assaults, with 
123 attacks resulting i in.death. 

Shelters have received increasing reports 
of men, women and even children being 
harassed, kicked, set on fire, beaten to 
death, and even decapitated. These inci- 


Gehan in doesn’t have 
enough housing, so home- 
less hate crimes here are © 


crimes of vulnerability.” 
— Joan Burke, Loaves and Fishes 


| by chance martin, Coalition on 
‘Homelessness 


@ alifornia is cited as the most 
lethal state in which to be home- 
less, according to the newly 
released report on hate crimes by 
the National Coalition for the Homeless 
(NCH). The report documents 32 separate 
violent acts in 18 of the Golden State’s 


Cruz, five in San Diego, three in Los 


Sacramento, Modesto and Santa Ana. 
| Reported hate crimes resulted in 20 deaths 
and 15 non-lethal acts of violence. 

“California has always been more of a 
| tourist state, so homelessness there is often 
noticed more. I believe the lack of mean- 
ingful response. from local officials has 
helped create a backlash against homeless 
people,” said Michael Stoops, director of 
community organizing for NCH. 

LS Wilson, of the Coalition on 
Homelessness in San Francisco, said 
“Officials here spend more time, money, 
and energy criminalizing poor and home- 
less people than addressing homeless- 


cities, including six hate crimes in Santa 


Angeles, and two each in San Francisco, 


Freedom From Want & F reedom F; rom Fear. 


~ dents took iced in 98 different cities from 


34 states and Puerto Rico. The youngest . 
victim was a four-month-old child; the old- 
est was a 74-year-old man. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the perpetrators of the 
crimes were teenagers and young adults. 
California topped NCH’s list of the 21 


most dangerous states for homeless people, 


with Colorado and Washington state fol- 
lowing at second and third. The most dan- 


gerous city was Denver, with Santa Cruz, . 
- Los Angeles and San Diego all in the top 
20 most dangerous cities for homeless peo- - 


ple. The rankings were determined using. a 
point system that awarded 2 points for a 
death and 1 point for a non-lethal attack. 
The annual report for 2002 found that 37 
hate crimes and violent acts were commit- 


ted against people experiencing homeless- | 
ness — all perpetrated by non-homeless - 


individuals — with 16 resulting in death. 
These incidents took place in 29 cities in 16 
states. The report also compiles news 


‘reports, such as the death of Gerald King, 
Jr., for the year and lays out ia : 


ness’ root causes. The end result is a 
game of ‘blame the victim,’ producing no 
real solutions for ending homelessness.” 
Paula Lomazzi is editor of Homeward, 
Sacramento’s local street newspaper, and 


works with the Sacramento Homeless — 


Organizing Committee (SHOC). She 
reports that two homeless campers have 


_ been found murdered along the banks of. 
. the Sacramento River already this year. 


Sacramento has only 350 shelter beds 
for men and 153 beds for women, fami- 
lies and youth year-round, adding an 


additional 228 “overflow” beds during . 


‘the winter months. The estimated “offi- 
cial” homeless population for the state. 
capital totals about 1600, but Lomazzi 
dismisses this as a “low-ball” figure. 


Paula Lomazzi lived in her bus in a 
light industrial area in Sacramento that | 


was to become what is now the Richard 
Blvd. Redevelopment District — a loca- 
tion identified as a possible site to devel- 
op a proposed stadium project. 

“City policies have been really hard on 
homeless people, displacing them from 
downtown areas to appease business 
interests and developers, ” said Lomazzi, 
who was vehicularly housed. Lomazzi 


said increased police enforcement of so- 


called “quality of life” laws disrupted the 
relative safety found in the loose-knit 
community of campers and folks living in 
their vehicles in that neighborhood, and 
ultimately displaced an estimated 100 
homeless people, leaving them at 


-camper in Sacramento, successfully 


tions to ensure that one of the most vulnera- 
ble groups in our society — people without 
permanent housing — are protected against 
hate crimes and violent acts. 
“Our country is in its darkest hour,” 


stated Donald Whitehead, executive direc- © 
tor of NCH. “As more and more men, 


women and children are forced into 


poverty by worsening economic condi- 


tions and the widening and growing gap 
between the rich and the poor, their cries 
for help are not being greeted with kind- 
ness or benevolence, but are instead being 
greeted with apathy, violence and hate. It 
is time that we expose these cowardly acts 


against people without homes. It is time 


we bring this darkness to light.” 
Discrimination against people experi- 
encing homelessness is widely accepted in 


today’s society. Michael Savage, the pop- 


ular host of the radio talk show Savage 
Nation, said on April 23, 2002, that, “In a 
sane society, they [bums] would be beaten 
up, thrown in a van, and thrown in a work 
camp.” Statements such as these reinforce 


CALIFORNIA: THE Most DANGEROUS STATE To BE HOMELESS 


increased risk for hate attacks. 
Joan Burke, advocacy director of 


Sacramento’s local homeless service — 


provider Loaves and Fishes, paints a 
darker picture. “Sacramento doesn’t have 
enough housing, so homeless hate crimes 
here are crimes of vulnerability.” 


Burke cites factors-such as shelter 
beds reserved for specific homeless sub-’ 


populations (a.k.a. “case-managed 
beds’), as well as the entire Sacramento 
shelter system’s lack of compliance with 
the Americans with Disabilities Act 
(ADA), as major factors in what she 
describes as “a game of musical beds.” 


According to Burke, most of the 
homeless people in Sacramento’s shelter 


system have mental illnesses and other 
disabilities. “The least-functional home- 
less people are always losing this game,” 
she explains, “So ney are at ee 
risk of victimization.” 

Burke also reports that the local district 
attorney wasn’t prosecuting homeless peo- 


ple’s camping citations aggressively 


enough to suit local business interests. 
Exploiting the issue to further his political 


- ambitions (and denigrating homeless peo- 

' ple in the process), Sacramento City 
Attorney Sam Jackson then hopped on the . 
pro-development bandwagon, taking on the — 


persecution of Sacramento’s homeless 
campers as a campaign to increase his pub- 
lic name recognition. 

After Billy McManus, a howelest 


_ staff such as paralegals and investigators 


“service resistant” transients, creating 
_ negative public perceptions, fear, and 


Art by Art Hazelwood from The View from Here, published by the S.F. Coalitionon Homelessness 


negative and violent stereotypes against — 


homeless individuals. 


The National Coalition for the ° 


Homeless calls on Congress for a General 


‘Accounting Office (GAO) investigation 


into the nature and scope of hate crimes 
and violent acts that occur against people 


experiencing homelessness. - 


“A GAO study is urgently needed to 
shed light on this frightening trend of hate 
crimes and violence,”. said Michael 
Stoops, director 


of violence threaten the lives of the over 


3.5 million women, men and children 


experiencing homelessness each year.” 
The study would examine perpetrators’ 
behavior and beliefs, as well as prevention, 
education and law enforcement strategies. 
This request has been endorsed by over 400 
local and national organizations. 
For more information, including a listing of 


all the cities in the report, please go to 
www.nationalhomeless.org/hatecrimes.. 


employed the necessity cere to defeat. 
a camping citation last year, City 
Attorney Jackson took on the prosecution 
himself, enlisting the assistance of at least 
five deputy city attorneys to the task of 
convicting the now-hapless camper. 
“Based on the correspondence in dis- 
covery I received in that trial, it was clear 
that there were also several additional 


assisting on that case. At the time we. 
made jokes, calling them the city attor- 
ney’s ‘Dream Team’,” "Said defense attor- 
ney Kelly Tanalepy.. — 

Part of this effort was the Erick 
campaign of portraying homeless people 
in the commercial media and public | 
forums as dangerous, dirty, diseased, 


ultimately hatred for homeless people. 
“There’s a big attitude in this commu- 
nity that these homeless people are out 
there because they’re doing something 
wrong to begin with, while police are uni- 
versally portrayed as nice guys doing a 
difficult job,” Tanalepy asserted. “The 
public then thinks, ‘Oh they’re doing a 
good job, so what if a few homeless peo- 
ple get roughed up in the process?’” 
Burke summed it up like this: “Public 
perception is ultimately dependent on the 
spin elected officials put on these issues.” 


chance martin is the formerly homeless 
project coordinator for STREET SHEET, a 
publication of the Coalition on Homelessness. 


of Community . — 
Organizing for NCH. “These horrific acts - 
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The National Coalition for 
the Homeless carefully docu- 
ments the shocking preva- 
lence of hate crimes, assaults 
and murders committed 
against homeless people in 


the year 2002. 


Compiled by Michael Stoops, NCH 
Maryland Police Officers. 
Indicted for Assault 


Hyattsville, Maryland 
Two police officers, Cpl. James C. 


Partenza and Cpl. Mark Elie, were indict- 


ed for beating and unleashing a dog on a 


homeless man in Hyattsville, Maryland in. 


January 2002. Hector Millan, 28, alleged- 
ly broke into.a gas station and was conse- 
quently arrested; however, a third officer 
told his supervisors that despite claims. 


that Millan protested and fought against — 


his arrest, brute force was employed by 
the police officers without justification. 


When the police officers found him, . 


Millan raised his arms to surrender, but 
Partenza struck the homeless man’s head 
with his baton and Elie unleashed the dog. 
Millan said the dog bit his ankle and arm, 
and showed a scar on his head that he said 
was caused by the officer’s baton. 
Partenza and Eli were both charged 


- with first-degree and second-degree 


assault, reckless endangerment and mis- 
conduct in the office. 
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Videotape Shows Homeless 


Man Being Beaten to Death 


Chicago, Illinois 
Hidden in the shadows, Floyd 
Mummert, 64, was brutally beaten to 
death as he lay asleep in a lobby of a 


building on West Wacker Drive in 


Chicago. The morning security guard 
noticed that Mummert, a regular in the 
area, did not appear to be moving or 
breathing. The guard checked Mummert 
and found his dead body lying in blood. 

A surveillance video captured the 
killing on tape, which revealed a man 
entering the lobby in the very early morn- 
ing hours of February 10, 2002. On tape, 


the man is shown looking around the. 


lobby, holding an object in his hand. 

Law enforcement officials and 
Mummert’s family called the killing ruth- 
less. “We’re hoping justice is done... that 
they find the person who did this,” said his 


stepmother. She described her son as “an. 


avid reader and passionate about. baseball, 
often spent afternoons with his nephews 
playing ball in his parents’ back yard.” ” He 
spent two years in the U.S. Army. 
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Homeless Man Beaten to 
Death with a 2-by-4 
Reno, Nevada 

Jeffrey Haraughty, 39, was asleep in-an 
abandoned trailer when Michael Williams, . 
23, beat him to death-with a 2-by-4 in 
February 2002. Haraughty worked at a 
local restaurant in Reno and when he did 
not come to work for several days, the 
manager went to the trailer in search of 
him. : 

Williams was visiting a friend, Mark 
Warren, who owned the property where 
the trailer was parked. “Warren had com- 
plained to Williams about ‘these bums’ 
who were living on his land.” After a 


night of drinking, Williams just went to 


Haraughty’s trailer and started “whaling 
on this guy’s head” with the wooden 


‘ 


STREET SPIRIT 


Alone and unprotected on the streets. 


‘board. The many blows crushed the vic- 
tim’s skull. 

Williams pleaded guilty to murder. 
According to his public defender, Erik 
Nickel, “He’s very remorseful. He knows 
he got out of hand, and he doesn’t know 
why. He wanted to take responsibility for 
it.” As Judge Jerry Polaha noted, “This 
was a human being who was sleeping and 
you took away his life in a brutal fashion. 
And that deserves a life term.” Williams 
was sentenced to life in prison. 
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Homeless Man Is Shot to 
Death by Masked Gunman 


Sacramento, California 

While sleeping in his camp, Kenneth 
Massie, in his 50s, was shot and killed 
next to his dear friend, Victor Mullin, 54, 
who was also shot, but survived. The 
masked gunman, an unknown suspect 
about 6 feet tall and dressed in a dark 
trench coat or rain jacket, walked past the 


_ campsite on a levee and quickly fired sev- 


eral rounds from his pistol. 
Supporters and friends described 
Massie as “a homeless man who defied 
the stereotype. People were devastated 
that anyone would hurt him. They all ask: 
‘Why Kenneth?’ He would fetch food for 
newcomers too shy to seek out breakfast.” 


Tim Brown, executive director of. 


Loaves.and Fishes in Sacramento, said the 
February 2002 shooting was a result of a 
worsening economy and harsh words 
against the homeless on radio talk shows. 
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Police Hold Son in Slaying 
of Homeless Houseguests | 

ony Sobrante, California ? 
Carlos Stewart, 21, the son of an El 
Sobrante woman who offered Rafael 
Chavez, 55, shelter, killed the homeless 
guest in March 2002. During the spring 
months, Chavez painted houses in the area 
and one day knocked on the door of 


“Stewart’s mother, Sheila Bush. He 
explained that he was homeless, and Bush 


offered Chavez a place to stay if he would 
help with chores and painting. 

After living with Bush for two months, 
Chavez was forced out. because Stewart 
“didn’t want him around.” Chavez was 
found bludgeoned to death. Despite: the 
son’s denial that he hit or killed the home- 
less man, Stewart is being held by the 
police. The police indicated that Stewart 
did call his brother in an attempt to dis- 
pose of the body. | 
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Art by Iris Churcher from The View from Here, a book published by the Coalition on Homelessness. 


_ Death of Homeless Man 
Ruled A Homicide — 


-. Albany, New York. 


Killed by blunt trauma to the head, 
Christopher Nieckarz, 39, was found on 
Grand Street in April 2002. Nieckarz 
lived on the streets of Albany,: but occa- 
sionally stayed with friends, at missions 
or shelters. The night he was attacked, 


Nieckarz stopped at a friend’s house and © 


explained that he had been “jumped.” His 
friend provided him shelter for the 
evening, but in the morning Nieckarz was 
found unconscious. 
David Cright, 19, pleaded guilty to the 
murder of Nieckarz. Cright told police that 
he had gotten into a fight with the homeless 
man, but claims that he only hit the man 
once in the head. Cright was consequently 
sentenced to only six months in jail and 
five years’ probation, despite the Nieckarz 
family’s request for a harsher sentence. 
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Homeless Youth Dies in 
Brutal Beating on Metro Bus 


Seattle, Washington 
Both an advocate and a homeless man, 
‘Nicholas Helhowski, 22, died as a result 
of a brutal beating following a verbal 
argument on a Metro bus in April. 
*According to witnesses, Helhowski and 
his girlfriend got off the bus and were fol- 
lowed by a group of young men. After yet 
another argument, Helhowski was repeat- 
edly hit on the head until he fell uncon- 
scious to the ground. 
As an advocate, Helhowski worked for 
the organization, Peace for the Streets by 
Kids from the Streets (PSKS), which pro- 


motes responsibility and organization 


among homeless young people. Duane 
Fish, spokesperson for the Seattle police, 
said youths on the streets nicknamed him 
“Rooster,” probably because of his spiky 
Mohawk hairdo and because he spoke out 
and stood up for a lot of them. 
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Homeless Man Beaten to 
Death and Robbed 


Hollywood, Florida. 

Frankie Erbe, a homeless man, was 
attacked in the middle of a June after- 
noon. Erbe, 49, lay motionless and blood- 
ied with his pockets emptied. Working for 
a local motel owner as a parking-lot atten- 
dant, Erbe collected money from the 
motel’s patrons. When he was attacked, 
he had several hundred_dollars in his 
pocket — but following the incident, all 


the money was stolen and he was dead. 
Jerry Sullivan, a friend, said Erbe told 

Sullivan he had served in the military, and 

had witnessed the death of his wife and 


- children in a car accident. 
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Durham Man Convicted of 
- Rape of Homeless Woman 


Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mackson Brodie, 50, who has a history 
of “preying on drug-addicted, homeless 
women,” was found guilty of first-degree 
kidnapping and first-degree rape in the 
assault of a 35-year-old woman in June 
2002. Sentenced to at least 32 years in 
prison, Brodie cannot be released from 
prison until he is at least 82. 
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Group of Men Stomped a 
Homeless Man to Death — 
Onlookers Refused to Help. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


A group of men stomped to death : 
. Donald Watkins, a 39-year-old homeless 


man, in July. Watkins was apparently 
drinking outside of the Ripley Arnold 
Apartment Complex when he and another 
man started arguing. As Sgt. David Stamp 
explained, “Apparently after the initial 


assault, our victim was knocked to the. 


ground, becoming disabled. For some 


unknown reason, several of the others’ 


standing by joined in the assault. 


_ Apparently it was a mob mentality.” 


As others watched; Watkins head was 


stomped, kicked and smashed; he was left “s 


unconscious and lying in a pool of his 


own blood until the police arrived. 

A week after the attack, Demarcus i 
Williams, 18, was arrested as a member of ¢ 
‘the group that killed Watkins. “He 


[Williams] was identified as being a pri- 
mary assailant, and he was seen stomping 
and kicking the victim in the head.” 
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Gerald King, Jr. Beaten to. 
Death in Riverbank Camp: 


Huntington, West Virginia 

Gerald King, Jr., 52, was beaten to 
death with hands, fists, feet, and sticks by 
three young men on the banks of the Ohio 
River. Jarrett Roscoe Bailey, 19, Michael 
Day, 17,.and a 16-year-old juvenile bru- 
tally attacked King. Friends of King 
sensed trouble the night of his murder, 
when the three men passed through 
King’s campsite. 


See Epidemic of Hate Crimes page 19 
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Racial and Economic Cleansing by Santa Cruz Police 


by Becky Johnson and Robert Norse 


he arrest and extradition of a 
‘homeless, African-American tarot 


card reader raises serious issues of _ 


racial, social, and economic 

cleansing in Santa Cruz and the misuse of 

" drug-war tactics. In an unsettling twist, the 

legal assault on Jason Paschal happened in 

a city that is known as sympathetic to med- 
ical marijuana users. 

Santa Cruz police ; and Santa Cruz 
Sentinel reporters tried to spin the arrest 
of Jason Paschal (a.k.a. Ishmael, a.k.a. 
The Reverend Doctor Electronic Galaxy 
Jay) as a “mental health problem.” 


Paschal is, in fact, an extremely extravert- 


ed, black, homeless, tarot card reader who 
is quite knowledgeable in his craft. 

Recently, Paschal was ticketed twice 
for “giving a tarot card reading without a 
license”—an archaic statute used against 
street hawkers “reading for donation.” 
Officer Willie Brandt issued the $162 
citation without any public complaint. 
Paschal was not cited for giving a tarot 
card reading, but for accepting a ae 
donation afterwards. 

Santa Cruz Sentinel reporter Cathy 
Redfern wrote a lengthy article in which 
she dismissed Paschal (albeit sympatheti- 
cally) as a mental case. While Jason 
Paschal does suffer from a bi-polar condi- 
tion, his mental state had nothing to do with 
his jailing. Nor has he ever been taken off 
the streets and confined for observation on 
an involuntary “5150” hold during his eight 
"months in Santa Cruz. 

The spinmeisters are putting out a ieee 
snow-job to whitewash police misconduct 
and write. off the persistent SCPD. harass- 
ment and mistreatment of a homeless, black 
man on Pacific Avenue as “a mental health 


issue.” The real issue is the SCPD’s : 


attempt, at the behest of merchants, to 
“cleanse the area of “undesirables.” 


~ In July 2002 and January 2003, “Mayor _ 


~ Emily Reilly’s City Council passed anti- 
homeless laws that essentially gave a 
blank check to police to go after whomev- 


er they felt was a “problem. ” The Reilly 


Council buried resurgent criticism of 
SCPD “selective enforcement,” hastily 
dismantled the Citizens Police Review 
Board, and gave the police the green light 
to target musicians, panhandlers, perform- 
ers, or political activists. 

Those in power do not consider 
Paschal to be part of the colorful scene of 
our community, with his-streetside rap 


and sidewalk tarot analysis, but some sort — 


of human blight which needs to be 

- cleaned up. In mid-March, Sgt. Loran 
“Butchie” Baker forbade the Reverend 
from using the top of a concrete water box 
for his tarot card readings — which he 
had been doing for.six months daily. The 
surface was already spiked off, lest some 
weary soul be tempted to sit on it. 

Rather than appreciating Paschal’s rather 
inventive and completely harmless use of 
the surface, Baker forced him to set up his 
own “display device.” This Paschal: did, 
using two milk crates covered with a blan- 
ket. Laying in wait, Baker then arrested and 
jailed Paschal for “criminal possession of a 
milk crate.” Due to a special relationship 
the dairy corporations have with California 
legislators, having a milk crate is technical- 
ly a misdemeanor —though never before 
prosecuted as such in Santa Cruz. 

Released from jail five hours later, 
Paschal trudged back to the same spot 
(most places on the sidewalk are “forbid- 
den” for display devices under the anti- 
homeless laws). Two days later, ‘Baker 
returned to arrest him again. 

This time, Baker slapped down the 
same watrant that he had unsuccessfully 

_ tried to get the State of New Hampshire to 
serve seven months before. On that earlier 


~occasion, in August 2002, Sgt. Baker 


Jason Paschal at his small table set up for tarot card readings in Santa Cae. 
_—_—_———$_ $< 
The spinmeisters are putting out a liberal snow-job to. 
whitewash police misconduct and write off the persistent 
police harassment ofa homeless, black man as “a mental 
health i issue. > The Feal issue is the SCPD’s s attempt, at the 
behest of merchants, to cleanse the area of “undesirables.” 


arrested Paschal for “possession of hypo- 


dermic needles” —holding them up dra- 
matically and announcing “is this what 


you want downtown?” to those nearby. 
Paschal is diabetic and uses the needles 
for i injecting insulin, and had his diabetic 


also arrested Paschal for marijuana pos- 
session —though he uses it medically 
with a doctor’s letter. 


While no charges were filed for that 


arrest, Paschal, fearing a New Hampshire 


warrant would be discovered, gave a false* 


name. He pled guilty to that charge and 
served 10 days in jail. In all, Baker and 
the SCPD arrested or cited Paschal seven 
times in less than a year. 

A VICTIM OF THE DRUG WARS 


The New Hampshire warrant was. 
issued in a 1996 case in which Paschal 
was convicted of selling a half-ounce of 
marijuana to an undercover-officer. He 
has already served two-and-one-half years 
in New Hampshire for felony sale of a 
controlled substance. That heavy sentence 
for a small amount of marijuana marks 
Paschal as a victim of the drug wars. 

New Hampshire has no medical mari- 
Juana law. Paschal-has been a brittle dia- 
betic since the age of 18 months, an 
epileptic, and is bi-polar. All three condi- 
tions are helped by marijuana. 

Following the latest arrests in Santa 
Cruz, Judge Arthur Danner III ordered 
Paschal held for 30 to 90 days in the Santa 
Cruz County jail to see if the New 
Hampshire authorities could be persuaded 
to extradite the homeless tarot reader. 
Danner, to his credit, had repeated oppor- 
tunities to put people in prison for two or 
three years, and did not. 

Assistant District Attorney Paul 
Marigonda, however, was champing at the: 


in suit and tie, eager to fill up the jails - 
ordered that all local charges (the milk 


_ dling) be dropped to facilitate Paschal’s 
charm necklace on him at the time. Baker 


custody from Santa Cruz to New 


-when all state and local pudecks 4 are 


. interview, she described her. son as intelli- 


‘wanted for her son, she described Jason’s 


would face, and when they -arrest some- 


wonder what the issues really are.” 

Paschal’s mother says her son does not 
belong in prison; that his mental health 
problems are exacerbated there. During 
his stint in the Santa Cruz County Jail, 
Paschal was held in the psychiatric unit, 
in spite of the fact that his jailing had 
nothing to do with mental illness. 

Paschal’s three brief hunger strikes 
(undertaken for short periods of time 
because of the delicacy of his medical 
condition) were dismissed as “manipula- 
tive, acting out” behavior. He was kept in 
solitary confinement for 23 out of 24 
hours each day. 

Paschal, a Sufi Muslim, claimed the 
jail staff continually fed him pork, which 
is outlawed by his religion. Paschal’s 
unashamed cultural response has been to 
throw the pork against the wall, and greet 
deputies with loud shouts and kicks to the 
bulletproof glass of his cell. While this 
_may give authorities more rope to hang 
the “mental case” label around his neck, 
Paschal sees it differently. 


activists recently at a jailhouse visit. “And 
if they try to transport me to New 
Hampshire, I will go on a longer hunger 
strike. They will have-to transport me 
with my precarious medical condition and 
‘inan uncooperative manner as well.” 


SANTA CRUZ OFFICIALS SUPPORT 
LAWSUIT FOR MEDICAL MARIJUANA ' 
On April 23, Valerie and Mike Corral 
of Wo/men’s Alliance for Medical 
Marijuana (WAMM) filed suit against the 
_ DEA for seizing their pot plants in a raid 
on September 5, 2002. Both Santa Cruz 
. Mayor Emily Reilly and County Board of 
. Supervisor Mardi Wormhoudt spoke sup- 


courthouse steps to ahnounce the suit by 
WAMM, the City of Santa Cruz, and the 
bit, looking like Rick Moranis’ evil twin allow Californians to use medical mari- 
juana for sick and dying people. 
Supervisor Wormhoudt passionately 
spoke at the press conference, saying, 
“Now I may say parenthetically, although 
perhaps not.as relevantly, that at this time, 
- while we face an enormous deficit because 
When considering the public expense _ of what some of us consider adventurous 
for 90 days in jail, the police and court _ policies, is this a time when the DEA has 
costs of several arrests for trivial infrac- *nothing better to do with its resources than 
tions, the transportation of a prisoner in to chase ill people around the County of 
_ Santa Cruz? I would plead with President 
Bush to create better priorities.” 
Meanwhile, literally across the street, 
in the Santa Cruz County Jail, Jason 


with more men and women. Danner 
crate display, tarot reading and panhan- 


speedy departure to New Hampshire. 


Hampshire, and then possibly eight more 
months in prison there, the costs to the 
public could pay for four years in college 
for someone like Jason. And this at a time 


Hampshire authorities to transport him 
CR impacted. 


_ A MOTHER FIGHTS FOR HER SON 

Jan Paschal, Jason’s mother, is a for- 
mer Clinton appointee to the federal 
Department of Education. She has contin- 
ued to support her son. In a telephone 


nize the use of medical marijuana to treat 
illness, and to serve an additional eight 
months in jail for half an ounce of mari- 
juana in 1996, all at public expense. 


_ Set. BAKER’s SCPD CUTS A SWATH 


gent and talented. 

“But he decided to go a different way 
than I had hoped,” Jan Paschal said. “T 
used to have a cookie- cutter approach for 
what I wanted for him... And the part that 
sort of amazes me as someone who 
doesn’t believe in the legalization of 
drugs, but Jason is really helped by using 
marijuana. He is-much better off when he 
uses it. | can see that.” 

Although it may not be what she had 


and participating in three years of 
unchecked gentrification thuggery on the 
mall. His targets have included bicyclists, 
homeless panhandlers, musicians, a man 
dropping breadcrumbs for the pigeons, 
activists chalking peace signs on the side- 
walk, and youth of all shapes and sizes. 
That his behavior is tolerated reveals that 
selective enforcement is City policy, 
endorsed at a far higher level. 
Paschal reports he has been the victim of 
racist hate-crime assaults on the mall for his 
life as a traveling teacher, preacher, and ethnicity (“they spit on me and called me 
tarot card reader as “harmless and what he ‘nigger’”). Police, he said, refused to cite 
wants to. do with his life.” In Redfern’s 
Sentinel article, Jan Paschal said of her 
son, “He is a son of America. He’s not a 
throwaway person. But someone like 
Jason faces more than a normal person © 


those he accused of the violence: 
Instead, Paschal himself was arrested 
- by Jackson’s Shoes “No hackeysacking 
on the mall” petitioner Candi Jackson, 


See Santa Cruz Police page 18 
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body for having a milk crate, you have to 3 


“This is my resistance,” he told. 


portively at a press conference on the 


County of Santa Cruz against the DEA to— 


Paschal awaited the arrival of the New 


- 3000 miles to a state that does not recog-~ | 
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The War on America’ 


by Roberta Spivek, American 
Friends Service Committee 


and justice community have 


it is important to also look 
anechy at the federal budget — something 
not as-dramatic as war, but something that 


can also inflict terrible casualties; that also — 


involves’ major political and philosophical 
choices; and that also reflects our nation’ S 
priorities and values. 

The votes in Congress on the federal 
budget are not just about the fate of spe- 


cific programs, such as school lunches or © 
Head Start, but about who we are: asa. 
- nation. I hope that most Americans ‘would — 


agree that: ‘protecting ‘programs that help 
our children, our parents, and those who 
are most ‘vulnerable among us, is a com- 


- mon value that unites us, and rete our 


best aspirations as a nation. 

There are four things happening eco- 
nomically today that together have created 
the most serious human needs crisis our 
country has faced in decades. One way to 
visualize this is as a target, like the ones 
people shoot at in archery, with four con- 
centric circles, and a bull’s eye in the mid- 
dle. Guess who’s in the bull’s eye? 


The outer circle represents the national — 
economy, which many people believe is 


in a recession, or at least-in a period of lit- 


tle growth. This circle involves a lot of: 
hardship and anxiety: an unemployment : 
rate of 5.8 percent; 2 million jobs lost in 
_ the last year; and a 20-month stretch of . 


job decline, the longest continuous stretch 
in 60 years. In this circle reside the 41 
million Americans without health insur- 


ance, and the one in six American chil-. 
-dren who are poor. 

_ Moving closer to the bull’s eye, the 
second circle is the federal budget, which — 


reflects our nation’s tax and spending pri- 


_Orities. Congress is currently debating the 
fiscal year 2004 federal budget, which. 
_ funds federal programs from October 1, 


2003, through Sept. 30, 2004. President 


- Bush has submitted a $2.23 trillion budget 
- request to Congress that calls for $726 bil- 


lion in tax cuts, mainly for the most’ afflu-. 


~ ent; deep cuts.in social programs; and mil- 


itary spending of $380 billion — an 


increase of 4.2 percent — that does not 
_ include money for the war in Iraq. 


_ Over half of the tax cuts would eliminate 


_ the tax on stock dividends that go over- ° 
_whelmingly to the wealthiest families (the 


top 10 percent of Americans, in terms of 
income, own 85 percent of taxable stocks.) 
Marian Wright Edelman of the 


Cee s Defense Fund calls this budget. 


“an all-out war on America’s children.” In 


_-. late March, the House of Representatives 
_ passed a budget resolution — at 3 a.m., by 


3 votes — agreeing to this budget. The 
Senate, after an. outpouring of calls from 
outraged citizens, cut the tax-cut request 


~ in half, but defeated a number of amend- 


ments to protect social programs. 
Moving still closer in, the third circle 
can be called “the state fiscal-crisis.” 


Collectively, the states face deficits of 
_. about $75 billion. In response, states are 
~. Slashing programs. Elementary education 


funding has been cut in Idaho, Illinois, 


_ Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, and other 


states. Oregon will cut 24 days out of. its 


school year. Nineteen states have cut. 
_ higher education spending. _ 


Nine states have cut Medicaid benefit 


_packages, and 25 states plan such cuts. 
Waiting lists for childcare vouchers are 
growing in Pennsylvania, Florida, 


Indiana, and Texas, because states don’t 
have enough money to serve all eligible 
children. President Bush’s budget offers 
no help to the states: and instead will 
increase their fiscal crises, by cutting fed- 


_ Ithough many of us in the peace 


_ been focused on the war in Iraq, 
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Marian Wright Edelman of the Children’s Defense Fund 
calls this budget “an all-out war on America’s children.” 
The cut in child nutrition programs would eliminate free 
school lunches for 2.4 million low-income children. 

The Medicaid cut would eliminate health coverage for 


13.6 million poor children. 


eral programs like Medicaid that provide 


‘Money to the states for these programs. 


The fourth Circle is the war in Iraq. 
There are a lot of unknowns in this circle, 
including the total costs of the war. 
President Bush, under pressure from 
Congress, has requested $74.7 billion for 


the initial costs of that war — a figure * 
-many believe will at least double, not 


counting funding needed for reconstruc- 


tion. This money, which is not included in. 


the budget,’ will have to be added to the 
deficit. The war, and its aftermath, will 


have other unknown economic impacts — 
~_ on oil prices, and the domestic and global — 


economies, for instance. : 


Peace activists often talk about the “guns - 


‘or butter” tradeoffs, of military spending 
and war: one million-dollar bomb, for 
instance, could fund’ xX number of school 
lunches. But I believe that strategy is inef- 
fective — not just because no one believes 
the Bush Administration would be paying 


‘for more school lunches even if there 


wasn’t a war, but because we need to be 
fighting back not against a hypothetical 
military budget, but against a human needs 


_assault that is happening right now, on all 
- Of us, under cover of war. 


Finally, we’ve come to the. bull’s eye, 


which is you and me, especially if we are 


unemployed or low-income; if we have a 
child in public school; or if we are a 
woman, a child, someone over 65, a veter- 
an, a person living with a disability, or 
another target group. Anyone in this circle 
is vulnerable. Many economic justice 


activists, I should add, live. in this circle; 


they include the same kind of low- and 
moderate-income Americans whose sons 
and daughters are fighting in Iraq. _ 
President Bush’s budget would cut 
Medicaid by $92 billion; veterans’ bene- 
fits by $14 billion; child nutrition pro- 
grams by almost $6 billion. What does 
this mean in human terms? The Medicaid 
cut would eliminate health coverage for 
13.6 million poor children or, alternative- 
ly, it would rediice by one-fourth the 


‘number of low-income elders and people - 


with disabilities who receive nursing 
home and other care through Medicaid. © 


The cut in child nutrition programs - 


would eliminate free school lunches for 


‘lion to: the national deficit over 10 


aires, like a large percentage of the 


‘women, and children. 


‘most Americans believe in fairness. I 


2.4 million low-income children. The cut 


in foster care and adoption programs 


would eliminate benefits for 65,000 : 


abused and neglected children. The cut in 
Temporary Assistance to Needy Families 


would reduce the number of slots in wel- 
__ fare-to-work programs by 340,000, while 

President Bush is pushing a new welfare 
bill that requires states: to expand tear 
_welfare-to-work programs. 

What is going on here? I believe, as do: 


many advocates, that President Bush is try- 


ing to use the distraction of war, and last. 


fall’s Republican win of a majority in both 
the House and Senate, to push through a 
radical agenda that will restructure our 
nation’s long-term ability to pay for many 


of the New Deal and Great Society-type~ 
programs that have helped keep millions of 
Americans out of poverty, and that conser- 
_ vatives have hated from the start. ae 
A recent Wall Street Journal editorial 


by economist Milton Friedman confirms 


this, arguing that running up a huge federal — 


deficit is the best way — the only effective 
way, he says — to reduce federal spending. 
Conservatives used to be against 
deficits. In 1995, according to the New 
York Times, the Republican-led House 
passed a budget resolution claiming 
that deficits were bad, and that a bal- 7 
anced budget would lead to “lower. 
interest rates, a faster rate of economic 
growth, increased national wealth,” 
and so on. Today, White House econ- 
omists argue just the opposite. Bush’s 
budget is estimated to add $2.7 tril- 


years — $400 billion in the next year 
alone. 

I work for a Quaker sceaaipatibn 
which believes in nonviolence, even — 
verbal nonviolence, and tries not to » 
demonize anyone — even the million- 


Senate and Bush’s cabinet; who will 
benefit from these tax breaks; or those 
who would fund these cuts by taking 
money from our nation’s elders, poor 


Most Americans don’t resent mil- 
lionaires, polls show; in fact, many 
want to be one. But polls also show that 


Young Men Who Gave > 
Themselves to War 
by Eric Robertson : 
Stretched on the grass, 


beneath a circle of maple trees in UN Plaza 
a group of shirtless and dusty homeless men 


| Nearby, the statue of famed 
liberator of South America 
Simon Bolivar reared on his horse 


Clean-cut families arrive 
on their way to a war rally in Civic Center : 
They carry American flags | 

and handmade signs saying, 

“Support our troops” 

They have young military-age s sons - 


The homeless men ook on 

some with half-lidded drunken eyes 
Vietnam vets I bet ° 

living on the streets 

racked with alcoholism, bad teeth and 
swollen; red feet 


“To hell with war” 
one of them stands up and says. 


Ss Children 


don’t believe the people behind these cuts 
are evil — but I do have deep philosophical 


"differences with them about the role of gov- 
_ermment in protecting human needs, and 


about our national values. I have a selfish 
motivation as well: ’ma baby boomer, and 
I want Social Security and Medicare to be 
there in 20 years, when I need them. I’ m 
sure all of us want good schools for our 
kids, a healthy state economy, and a oe 
net for those who need it. 

Again, what does this have to do with 


the war in Iraq? Accordine to New York ' 


Times reporter Elisabeth Bushmiller, White 


- House officials “concede” that “the 


President’s ability to. sell the public- and 

Congress on the most ambitious domestic 

agenda in decades is linked to the outcome 

of the war. Victory in Iraq,” they told her, 
“is the key to legislative success.” 


This means that we need to es . 


escalate the amount of attention we’re 
paying to this domestic agenda. If you’re 
part of an antiwar group, you can include 
speakers on the economic crisis at your 
rallies; you can hand out fliers: you can 
call Congress; you can stay informed: 
Peace groups can play a role by being 
allies, and by making sure that attention 
paid to antiwar events doesn’t overshad- 


ow the efforts of economic justice groups 


to be heard. 

If you want to preserve an America 
that believes in justice and fairness, you 
can call your senators, you can join a rally 
on the state tax cuts, you can invite a 
speaker to your church or neighborhood. 
group. When we work together, we can 
win things. Already, “call-in” days orga- 
nized by the Fair Taxes for All Coalition 
and other groups, convinced the Senate to 
cut Bush’s tax cuts in half, and will be 


crucial in defending social programs. 
Already, public pressure has forced 

President Bush to reveal some of the costs — 

of the war; helped defeat his controversial — 


Faith-Based Initiative program, part of the 


-Yadical agenda to restructure the role of 
government; and kept the margin of victo- © 


ry for the House of Representative’ s dey- 
astating budget resolution to 3 votes. 


As our thoughts and prayers go to both - 


the U.S. soldiers and the people of Iraq, 


we must be vigilant in also resisting this. 


other war — the war on America’s chil- 
dren, on our values. Only then will we 


show what kind of people we really are — 


the kind who are not afraid to stand and 
be counted, for both justice and peace. 


Roberta Spivek is the Economic Security | 
Advocate in the Women’s Program of © 


American Friends Service Committee. 
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Prolonged War and the Persistence of Homelessness 


In the time of war, the poor 


are always the ones who are 
the most deeply wounded by 
the legislative knife. 


by Robert Mills 


ne of the most challenging and. 


despairing conditions facing 

the residentially challenged 

_ (the homeless) is the persistent 
stigmatizationeforced upon them. From 


this condition springs forth generaliza- _ 


tions made of this segment of society. A 
few of these generalizations include lazi- 
ness, unwillingness to work, sub Slane 
abuse, and mental illness. 

Mental illness by itself is stigmatized 
by society in general. Tagging the resi- 
dentially challenged with this: treatable 
condition compounds an injustice. 
Presuming that all of those who are living 

on the street are mentally ill is an unjust 
and prejudiced judgment in the first place, 
-and*a falsehood in the second. While a 
segment of the homeless population have 
mental health issues, society should not 
fear and loathe this segment and ought to 
exercise more compassion. 

It is equally unjust and prejudicial to 
continue to hold onto old and outdated 
notions of mental illness. And casting all 

~ the blame on the past mistake of closing 
the mental hospitals does nothing to 
~ address the problem today. 7 

When Ronald Reagan was governor of 
California (so long ago), denial of social 
responsibility existed, resulting in our cur- 
rent situation of mentally disabled people 
pane forced to live on the street. While it 


was necessary to close these institutions, as 
they were little more than uncaring ware- 


houses, it was equally irresponsible to not 
have adequate and humane treatment and. 


aftercare for this segment of society. Was 
there not a sustained and intense struggle 
for such care and compassion? 

‘As for the generalization of widespread 


-Substance abuse, a substantial number of . 


homeless people are not substance abusers, 
and many remain unsheltered because 
many transitional housing projects and 
recovery programs require you to be an 
alcoholic or substance abuser. An inequity 
has been created between two very needy 


| A homeless woman guards her shopping cart and sleeping bag, at Shattuck and Kittredge in Berkeley. 


classes of people: between the substance 


abuser and the economically challenged. 
Sometimes this even forces those who 
do not have a problem to fabricate one, 


_ placing themselves at great risk of becom- 


ing a substance abuser. Pitting the non- 
user against the user makes for very bad 
social policy. Even more so, forcing non- 
users to become users for funding oppor- 
tunities is outright criminal. 


Also, because the income “disparity 
between affordable housing and wages . 


exists, some will turn to selling drugs on 


the street to survive. The illegal drug busi- 
hess, however, will never allow those on 


Lydia Gans photo 


the bottom rung of society to advance very 
far. If you are homeless and sucked into the 
illicit trade, chances are more likely for you 
to become a consumer and end up spending - 
whatever money you do make (besides the 
risks of prison or death). 

Those who prey on the poor count on 
them to become consumers and return the 
money by means of selling cheap and buy- 
ing high. You become a substance ‘abuser, 
addicted to the poison of the street, pos- 
sessed by the demon substance. If this isn’t 
enough, service providers are also exploited 
and forced to make up rules of eligibility, 


See Prolonged War page 17 | 


An Inspiring Graduation from the Streets of Berkeley 


_ by Sonja Fitz 


ey shelter, housing, and support 
service programs on May 1. Of the thou- 
sands who. use BOSS services each year, 
we highlighted ten individuals to share 
their inspiring stories, having overcome. 
tremendous adversity to begin new lives. 
The evening was a special celebration — 
for many, their first graduation ever! 

Established in 1971, BOSS is dedicat- 
ed to helping poor, homeless, and dis- 
abled people achieve health and self-suffi- 
ciency, and to fighting against the root 
causes of poverty and homelessness. 
BOSS serves 3,000 families and individu- 
als each year, seeking four core outcomes 
— housing, health, ope oe Oe 
ment, and social justice. — 


uilding Opportunities for Self- 
Sufficiency (BOSS) honored 


The community was invited to join us 


at the Berkeley Marina Radisson Hotel for 


the cap and gown ceremony, sit-down . 


dinner, musical performances, and BOSS 
Gratitude Award presentation to Alameda 
County Supervisor Keith Carson. | 

The event told the inspiring life-stories 
of the men and women who were honored 
at the graduation ceremony. 

SHARON BARRETT 

Sharon was evicted from her house in 
Oakland after four years when her land- 
lord decided to sell it: She moved to 
Pittsburg where she had some family, but 
they were unable to board her and her 10- 
year-old daughter, so Sharon and her 
daughter ended up in a shelter, which 
closed down soon after their arrival. They 


moved around, exchanging washing and - 


cleaning for board, and occasionally 
sleeping in cars when needed. 

Sharon looked for work steadily but 

~ unsuccessfully, and turned to prostitution 


‘selected graduates from our . 


Joyful celebrating at a BOSS graduation ceremony. 


in order to feed her daughter. In her des- 
peration, she began to drink more and 
more. Finally, she found a space at 
Harrison House in Berkeley. 

Sharon arrived at the BOSS shelter and 
immediately availed herself of all services 
— recovery from alcohol, computer class- 


es, job search, housing search, even assis-. 


tance to reunify with her son who had been 
in foster care for two years. Today, Sharon 
has started unsupervised visits with her son, 
the first step to bringing him home. 


MILTON RENDER, JR. 


Milton found himself walking the streets — 


one morning at 2:30 a.m.; having been up 
all night using drugs. Exhausted and des- 


perate to change, he turned down a friend’s i 


offer of money to help him, knowing the 
temptation to use it for more drugs was too 
great. Then he ran into an old buddy on the 
street who he used to get high with, who 
took him to the Oakland Homeless Project. 


This was on Christmas eve. The next morn-_ 


ing, Milton was inspired by the sight of 
people hugging and expressing gratitude. 
Gifts were passed out and there was. even 
one for Milton. 


A staff member encouraged Milton to 
do some soul-searching and get himself 
together. Milton stayed at the Oakland 
Homeless Project for three months and 
participated in every group and service he 
could in order to change his life. He 


moved into Rosa Parks Transitional | 


House and now works at Coca Cola as a 
mixer. He is working to start his own car- 
pet-cleaning business. 

_SAMUAL STURDIVANT _ 


. Samual came to BOSS from a dysfunc- 


tional relationship and physical health prob- 


lems that left him in and out of a wheelchair 
for three years. He was greatly inspired by 
what he calls the “new horizon” offered at 
BOSS, and has made steady progress 
towards housing and health. 


LAWANA MACEY 


Lawana was abused as a child and was 


in and out of foster horhes and juvenile 
hall. As an adult, she turned to drugs and’ 
was abused by the men she stayed with. 


Lawana has three daughters, but ended up 
losing her children three times. Finally, 
‘she ended up living in an abandoned shed 


in Fremont, and knew she had to do some- 
thing to change her life or she would die. . 
She began participating in a 12-step 
recovery program and eventually entered 
the South County Homeless Project. The 
staff referred her to a women’s treatment 
program, called Phoenix through Second 
Chance, where she successfully battled 
her addiction. Lawana moved into transi- 
tional housing and engaged in counseling 


to deal with her childhood abuse. 


_ She recently got her Section 8 certificate 


and moved into her own apartment. With 


aid from the State Department of Rehab 
and the County Vocational Program, she is 


_ currently attending Chabot Holle to learn 


¥ 


computer skills. 
CINDY BERNSTEIN 


Cindy and her three children became 
homeless when their building was con- 
demned. They moved in with family, but — 
‘the space was too small; and they eventu- 
ally moved to a shelter in Richmond and 
in and out of hotels. Finally Cindy and her 
children ended up at Harrison House, 
where Cindy accessed counseling to deal 
with her recovery from drug addiction, 


~ domestic violence, and trauma. She saved 


money and moved into McKinley 
Transitional House. 
‘Cindy displays excellent leadership 
and participates in the planning committee 
for BOSS’s in- development project, 
Ursula Sherman Village, testifying at City 
Council meetings on behalf of the project. - 


_ Recently Cindy received her Section 8 


certificate, after four years on the waiting 
list, and found her own three-bedroom 
house on the Berkeley-Oakland border. _ 
To make a donation to support BOSS 
programs for homeless and poor people, call 
Syreeta at (510)-649-1930 or visit us at 
http://www.self-sufficiency.org. 


Tenants at the trailer park 
have become ill, and com- 
plain about bad water that 
stinks like rotten eggs being 
pumped into their homes, 
and very low water pressure. 


by Lynda Carson 


arts of Contra Costa County can 

be a scary place to live for people 

concerned about their health and 

the overall health of the environ- 
ment. The county is known as a toxic hot 
spot in California with its many refineries 
and chemical plants, making it number 
one in the state in regard to the most 
pounds of airborne pollution being dis- 
persed annually per person. 

An August 6, 2002, Contra Costa Times 
story covered an investigation detailing 
how Bay Area pollution-trading programs 
have resulted in an ever greater shift of 
toxic industrial air pollution to Contra 


Costa County, having added roughly 700. 


additional tons of toxic pollution being dis- 
persed in the county annually. 

The tiny, unincorporated, resort commu- 
nity known as Bethel Island rests in the 
heart of the San Joaquin Delta, barely a ten- 
minute drive from Pittsburg. Bethel Island 
is a quiet, picturesque community with a 
population averaging around 2,300 year- 
round residents residing on what originally 
was 3,400 acres of swamp and overflowed 
land from the delta. A single two-lane 
bridge reaches Bethel Island from the main- 
land; until recently, the island has been 
without mass transit or taxies. 

Most residents of Bethel Island make a 
living in construction and maintenance 
occupations, with an estimated 15.2 percent 
of households earning less than $15,000 
annually. It’s the sort of place where, on 
average, full-time male workers earn as 
much as $10,000 more per year than their 
female counterparts working full time, 
according to the 2000 Census Report. 

Many low-income people in Contra 
Costa County reside in trailer parks, and 
Bethel Island is no exception. Some trail- 
er parks are well-maintained, while others 
have a whole host of problems. At the 
Harris Marina RV. Park, two local 
activists have been butting heads with the 
owners of the trailer park and government 
officials in their quest to find and main- 
tain a good source of clean water. 

Contra Costa County activists Mary 
Cosetti and Steve Sharp have made their 
mark by blazing trails into the offices of 
county and state representatives in their 
ongoing quest to bring water standards up 
to code for their neighbors, friends and 
loved ones at the Harris Marina RV Park 
of Bethel Island. 

Steve Sharp, a self-described, 50-year- 
old Navy brat who grew up in Spring 
Valley, California, moved to Harris Marina 
two years ago, on February 14, 2001. 
Sharp is disabled, owns his own trailer, and 
hangs out with his buddy-girlfriend, Mary 
Cosetti, who has worked diligently with 
Sharp in their efforts to get clean water to 
the residents of the trailer park after several 
people started getting sick from what they 
believed to be polluted water pumped into 
their homes. 

Several tenants at the trailer park have 
suffered illnesses, and have complained 
about bad water that stinks like rotten 
eggs being pumped into their homes, and 
the lack of water pressure in parts of the 
trailer park, according to documents and 
the testimony of Cosetti and Sharp. 

“It took a long time to work our way 
through the system before we could get 
anyone to take responsibility for the prob- 
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Activists Battle Government Officials for Clean Water 


“Clean drinking water, not dirty politics.” Steve Sharp at his trailer at Harris Marina. 


lems at the trailer park, or convince anyone 
to consider drilling a new well and install 
new water lines to the trailers,” Sharp said. 
Politics kept getting in the way of getting 
adequate water tests or system upgrades at 
the park, according to the exasperated cou- 
ple. No one seemed to know what the prop- 
er protocol was to address the bad water 
conditions, Sharp said. 

At present, it appears that the problems 
of poor water pressure at the trailer park 
have been only partially resolved, Cosetti 
said. Indeed, a September 26, 2002, docu- 
ment from the Contra Costa County 
Environmental Health Department states 
that the agency was informed of planned 
upgrades for the water system of Harris 
Marina, and well drillers recommended 
drilling a new well — all of which was 
never done, Sharp said. The couple say 
they are convinced that the work done at 
the trailer park to upgrade the system was 
not done properly, and that the old lines 
may end up contaminating the new water 
lines that have been installed. 


THE GRAND JURY GETS INVOLVED 


Seeking an investigation into the 
alleged violation of mobile home laws at 
Harris Marina, and what Sharp considers to 
be government inefficiency, documents 
and testimony have been submitted to the 
Contra Costa County Grand Jury. An April 
4, 2003, letter from the Contra Costa 
County Grand Jury to Steve Sharp, signed 
by jury foreman Ramiro A. Arosemena, 
states that the information submitted will 
receive due consideration. 

Cosetti and Sharp said they hope their 
story will shed some light on what is hap- 
pening in Contra Costa County. “We may 
have been able to get the authorities to 
take action to remedy the situation, but it 
was the challenge of a lifetime to get peo- 
ple to take responsibility,” Sharp said. 

The activists said they first noticed that 
the water pressure declined at the trailer 
park after six to eight months, when peo- 
ple started using more water during the 
summer months. Harris Marina has been 
around for 20 years, with about 13 trailers 
and 33 berths, and the water system has 
become worse in time as more people 
moved into the park, said Sharp. 

Five trailer sites at Harris Marina com- 
plained about the bad water, citing its 
smell, taste, small floaters visible to the 
eye in the water, and the lack of water 
pressure feeding into the different trailer 
park sites. It reached the point where peo- 
ple no longer could even flush the toilet at 
times due to the lack of water pressure, 
Cosetti and Sharp said. 

Sharp produced some disturbing video 
footage clearly showing how he could 
turn on his tap water in the kitchen of his 
trailer, then immediately go outside to 
turn on the water spigot next to his trailer, 


and come right back into his home again, 
only to find that water no longer was 
flowing into his kitchen sink after he 
turned on the outside faucet. Turn on the 
water in one place, and it disappears as 
soon as it’s turned on somewhere else, 
Sharp and Cosetti said. 

During a September 25, 2002, inspec- 
tion of the distribution system at the sites 
complaining of poor water pressure, anoth- 
er videotape captures one of the trailer park 
tenants slowly dumping out a glass of 
brown-colored water on the ground while 
asking two officials from the Contra Costa 
County Health Department if they would 
conduct a test of the water pumped into 
their homes. On tape, the officials declined 
by stating that their orders did not include 
the sort of tests being asked of them by the 
tenants, and.that they had to follow orders. 

THE WATER MADE PEOPLE SICK 


There was not enough water to go 
around when they really needed it, Cosetti 
and Sharp charged. Even worse, the resi- 
dents of Harris Marina RV Park believe 
that the water was making people sick, 
appearing green or brown at times during 
the first minute or so after it was turned 
on. Cosseti believes that her twin sons, 
aged 16, both became very sick from 
water they drank in the trailer park on 
August 24, 2002. Both were sick for days 
and one of them landed in the doctor’s 
office as a result, Cosetti said. 

Lab results dated August 26, 2002, from 
Kaiser Permanente for Mary Cosetti’s very 
ill son, turned up a culture positive for 
Campylobacter, a bacterial infection that 
causes diarrhea, gastrointestinal cramps, 
and fever. Cosetti was told by the doctor 
that Campylobacter was normally due to 
eating undercooked chicken or food; but 
also confirmed that it may have come from 


Living in an Old 
Wild Trailer Park 


by Claire J. Baker 


I crave a simple place to park 
my passion for living, a place 
that doesn’t lure cops, drugs, 
grapevines, scuttlebutt, 
speeding cars, kids gone amuck, 
the owner wolfing onto the scene 
in a sheepskin robe that reeks 

of greed. 


I think of Michelangelo 
falling to the Sistine floor, 
rising up from being broken 
to paint some more. 


I tell you of cathedral hours 
spent far from this park, 
sitting in my truck among trees, 
how trees grow leaves 

using oxygen from my breath. 


by Joan Clair 


In the trailer trash park, 
Louise grows her beans 
in trailer trash pots. 

Her flowers, which the sun doesn’t shun, 
shine on her trailer trash vines. 

Her cats climb up her homemade porch 
to wait by her door; it’s feeding time. 
And Louise feeds time with so much more 
than the trash stored in spotless, 
impeccable, sterile minds. 


I feel at peace when I watch Louise 
silently watering flowers and beans, 
growing love in me. 

A few pots can grow a lot. 


And even the garbage is collected on time 
in the trailer trash park 

where what’s thrown out isn’t talked about 
as worthless humankind. 


the water in the trailer park. With one son 
ill for a few days and the other very ill for 
nearly a week, Cosetti believes that she was 
very fortunate that both her sons recovered 
their health. She and Sharp became deter- 
mined to get the water system in the trailer 
park tested and brought up to code. 

Harris Marina RV Park, owned by 
Linda Ebright, is segregated into two sec- 
tions, one for the newer trailers, and the 
other for the older trailers, Cosetti and 
Sharp explained. The newer, more expen- 
Sive trailers get better services than the 
older models at the trailer park; and it was 
the five trailers in the older section of the 
park that had people exhibiting symptoms 
Such as vomiting, diarrhea, and high 
fevers when the water started to go bad 
during the summer months, Sharp said. 

When it was time to pay rent, Sharp 
would write “Bad Water’ on his checks in 
protest, hoping that this would get some- 
one’s attention. People felt pitted against 
one another after awhile, said Cosetti, as 
the residents blamed each other over the 
lack of water when their complaints to 
management were ignored by the on-site 
manager. Tenants turned upon one anoth- 
er in an effort to keep everyone from 
using too much water. 

As the residents started to complain to 
Philip Guillion, the on-site manager who 
also is a local mailman, things heated up. 
Sharp said he was told by management 
that if he didn’t like it there, he was wel- 
come to move. Finally, Sharp was threat- 
ened with eviction; and eventually, Sharp 
and Cosetti felt that management was 
harassing them for making complaints 
about the water. They had to get a cease- 
and-desist order to keep management off 
‘their backs, said Cosetti. 

Meanwhile, Sharp and Cosetti were 
making contact with their local representa- 
tives, including Assemblyman Guy 
Houston and State Senator Tom Torlakson, 
in hopes of getting some action. They were 
successful in having their requests for test- 
ing the trailer park’s water system forward- 
ed to the Environmental Health Department 
by their representatives. 


A NOTICE OF VIOLATION IS ISSUED 


After a number of tests were conducted 
on September 17 and 25, 2002, a Notice 
Of Violation from Contra Costa 
Environmental Health Department was 
served to the owner of the trailer park on 
September 26, 2002, mentioning the low- 
water pressure at the site, and stating that 
inadequate water pressure is in violation 
of the California Code of Regulations. 

Congratulations were in order, but 
proved short-lived for these busy activists. 
Once the project was completed, they 
noticed that the new water line was laid 


See Quest for Clean Waier page 18 
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The wall is a striking 
reminder of those who are 
suffering and dying on the 
streets, in part, because we 
are unwilling to make the 
sacrifice to ensure that there 
is sufficient housing for all. 


a Mare McKimmey 


7 ome projects a (odier undertakes 
with his or her class turn out to be 
. much more fruitful than others in 
» the impact they have on the stu- 
: denis and others affected by the project. 
The memorial “wall” to honor homeless 
people who died in Alameda County in 
2002, constructed by my sixth grade reli- 
gion class, ended up being one of those 
more fruitful ones. 

This project was not something I had 
planned to do at the beginning of the school 
year. It came about as a result of my con- 
tacting Carol Johnson, executive director of 
St. Mary’s Center, which serves as a com- 
munity center and shelter for homeless and 
low-income seniors, as well as doing advo- 
cacy and organizing with this population in 
downtown Oakland. 

I had called Johnson to inquire about 
volunteer service opportunities for stu- 
dents at St. Joseph Elementary School in 
Alameda, where I teach. I told her that I 
was interested in doing a service project 
which the entire sixth grade class could 
participate in together. About a week 
later, I received a call from Cindy 
Preston-Pile, education and advocacy 
coordinator at St. Mary’s Center. She and 
Carol Johnson had come up with a pro- 
posal for a service project for my class. It 
was to put together a portable memorial 
wall that contained the names of all those 
homeless individuals who had died in 
Alameda County in the past year. 

This wall would be used as a backdrop 
for the interfaith memorial service for the 
homeless in early December 2002 that 
was being organized by the Center. The 
more Cindy and I talked about it, the bet- 
ter the idea sounded. I wanted to expose 
my students to the reality of homelessness 
and its effects on people’s lives, which for 
them, as Alamedans, is largely an invisi- 
ble problem. This kind of project not only 
offered the sixth graders the opportunity 
to learn about homelessness, it would also 


give us the chance to put our faith into - 
practice through service and prayer for 


those less fortunate than us. 

In speaking with Preston-Pile about the 
project, it became clear that we should do 
some education about homelessness with 
my students before beginning work on the 
memorial wall. Consequently, she brought 
several formerly homeless people, who are 
regulars at St. Mary’s Center, to speak with 
my class about their experiences. It was 
evident from the close attention they paid 
and the kind of questions they asked that 
the students didn’t know much about home- 
lessness. Certainly for most, if not all, of the 
sixth graders, it was the first time they had 
met any homeless individuals. 

The speakers helped them realize that 
the homeless are not all addicts who are 
on the streets for having spent their 
money on alcohol and drugs; but rather, 
that the homeless are also people not 
much different from their own family, 
with the exception that their parents have 
jobs, while the homeless were laid off and 
fell into a downward spiral that put them 
on the streets. 

With the young people in my religion 
class now more aware of the issue, and as a 
result, interested in doing a service project 
for the homeless, I began planning how to 
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At left, four sixth ade sidents froin St. Josep School display their memorial wall that hairs 105 homeless people who died. 


appropriately commemorate our deceased 
brothers and sisters. Preston-Pile had sent 
me a list of 105 names of homeless people 
who had died in Alameda County up to that 
point in 2002 that were to be memorialized 
on the wall, along with three 60” by 40” 
styroboard panels. 

I realized that in order to make a memor- 
ial that would be attractive to the eye and 
honor the deceased, it would demand an 
artistic touch — something about which I 
am Clueless. Fortunately, I have an old 
friend who is both a talented artist and a 
veteran advocate for the homeless by the 
name of Sally Hindman. Upon calling her 
to get some advice, she saved me by offer- 
ing to assist in the work. 

When it came time to begin making the 
memorial wall, Sally and I assigned each 
student three homeless people to com- 
memorate by printing the name of each 
person on a separate square of black felt 
cloth that would later be attached to the 
wall panels in some kind of pattern. 

We asked them to try to be meditative 
about the work and to spend some time 
praying silently for each of the three 


departed people, a difficult request for= 
active sixth graders. Also, we encouraged — 
them to draw some sort of a design on - 


each square to make them more colorful 
and to express an idea, if they wished. _. 
It was up to the Spirit to guide them in 


~ the designs they drew for each person, 


since the students knew nothing about the 
individuals for whom they were making a 
square. Most of the young people 
responded well to the project, paying their 
respects to those who had died by work- 
ing with care and by putting together 
some very beautiful memorials. 

Once the commemorative squares were 
completed, the hard work began of gluing 
the squares to the styroboard panels and try- 
ing to make the panels look like a harmo- 
nious, attractive work of art. Hindman, with 
her artistic skill and eye for color, was able 
to tie the panels together by using two 
shades of purple felt strips overlaid with 
enlarged black-and-white photos of home- 
less people to frame the squares. It turned 
out better than I ever expected. 

We finished attaching the squares to 
the wall panels on the morning of the 
homeless memorial service, December 10, 
and took them to the Alameda County 
Administration Building in downtown 
Oakland, where the service was held. Four 
students and myself attended the service 
as representatives of the sixth grade class. 

During the service, the students stood 
proudly next to the memorial wall they 


_ seems to me: that. 


had helped to construct. It made for an 
eye-catching and powerful backdrop for 
the proceedings. At the end of the event, a 
number of people came up to the students 
and myself to comment on how beautiful 
the wall was and how wonderfully it hon- 
ored the homeless who had died. 

A couple who had known some of those 
remembered on the wall remarked that the 
designs drawn on the squares for several of 
the deceased were amazingly accurate 
images of who the person had been. They 
pointed out, for example, that one woman, 
who was a warm and caring individual, had 
a heart drawn on her square, while a man 
they knew was a strong Christian had a 
cross on his square. 

It became evident to me, after hearing 
these comments, that it was Providential 
that some of the designs were perfectly 
suited to the individuals, I am convinced 
the Spirit had guided the students. 

Looking back on this project, I am 
very pleased we decided to take it on 
because of so many benefits that have 
come out of it for myself, my students and 
hopefully others, as well. Se one, it 


Tasked the sixth graders to write a 
prayer for one or more of the homeless 


- people for whom they had made a square. 


Some wrote more thoughtful and articu- 
late prayers than others, but all of them 
expressed a heightened awareness of the 
struggles many homeless people face, 
such as lack of work and a warm, dry 
place to be. They also expressed a real 
sense of compassion and concern for their 
brothers and sisters on the street. 

I hope that having met several home- 


less individuals, and having worked with 
the specific names of homeless people, 
will help the students to see the anony- 
mous beggars they pass by sitting on the 
sidewalk as being more a person like 
themselves, more one with them, than 
they did before. 

I found it an honor to have the opportu- 
nity to dignify the lives of people who have 
been marginalized and forgotten, not only 
by society, but often by their families as 
well, with such a lovely memorial. The wall 
is a striking reminder of those who are suf- 
fering and dying on the streets, in part, 
because we, personally, and our society, in 
general, are unwilling to ‘make the sacrifice 
to ensure that there is sufficient housing for 
all. I believe it is a basic human right. 

The memorial wall was on display in 
the capitol building in Sacramento for a 
period of time in April 2003, thanks to St. 
Mary’s Center and Sen. John Burton’s 
office. In that same building, our legisla- 
tors are currently haggling over whether 
to raise taxes and whether one program is 
more deserving of being cut than another 
in order to balance the budget. 

Too often, the poor and marginalized 
are seen as the “other,” as being different 
from those making the decisions, and thus 
making it easier to balance the budget on 
the backs of the poor. I hope and pray that 
the memorial was seen by our legislators 
and had a similar impact on them as it has 
had on my students and myself as they 
make these critical decisions. 
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Prop N Will 
Usher in an 
Era of Mass 


by Clive Whistle, Ace Tafoya, Lisa 
Gray-Garcia (Tiny)/PoorNewsNetwork 


his isn’t official yet but you 
people need to know what’s 
coming...” A case manager at 
my shelter stood at the front of our over- 
stuffed line of nervous poor folk. It was 
9:00 a.m. and we were about to be shoved 
out of the shelter for our collective days of 
wandering, food gathering and/or job 
hunting, depending on our respective abil- 
ities or, more important, our Dis-abilities. 
Ever since San Franciscans voted in 
Prop N (Care Not Cash) — and bought all 
of rich-white-boy Gavin Newsom’s cam- 
paign lies about “helping homeless San 
Franciscans” when he really meant, “help 
me get elected as mayor on the backs of 
homeless people” — Prop N has been rac- 
ing toward a July 1st implementation date. 
“Once it is implemented,” continued 
the shelter worker, “it will mean that peo- 
ple who are not currently receiving CAAP 
(welfare) will not be able to stay in the 
shelters because the beds will be reserved 
for CAAP recipients. That means people 
on SSI and any of the seniors will need to 
be transferred to State-funded homes for 
the elderly.” “What?” I screamed inward- 
ly, first for my own disabled vet self and 
then for my two elderly friends in the 


“shelter. Why don’t they just put us all in 
- jail right now and get it over with? 


Two men from the line, one an immi- 
grant from Mexico, one a refugee from 
eviction in the Fillmore, asked the case 
manager urgent questions: “Senor, senor, 
what about me? What about people who 
are just working but don’t have enough to 


fs 


The fate of those evicted from shelters in San Francisco: a row of men at the Powell Street BART station. 


afford rent in this town?” “Yea brother, 
what about us working poor folks?” 

The answer came back: “No, you two 
will not be given beds over the GA/CAAP 
residents. Of course, if there are beds left 
over then, hey, sure you can, but they will 
be given first priority.” 

I reflected on the fact there are over 
12,000 homeless folks in San Francisco, 
and only 1,350 beds in all of the city for 
single adults. And there are more than 
2900 homeless CAAP recipients — not to 
mention that over 20 percent of the house- 
less are seniors, 40 percent are vets like 
me, an estimated 25-40 percent are dis- 


abled, 13 percent are immigrants and 15 


percent are the working poor. Yeah, we’ll 
get a bed alright — in the county jail. 

I thought about the Prop N implementa- 
tion meeting that occurred last week. Ace 
Tafoya started by addressing the Newsom 
supporters that filled the room, all wearing 
a hypocritical button on their lapels declar- 
ing “I Care.” He told them, “Your button 
should say, ‘I’m scared’ because obviously 


See Resistance to Prop N page 18 


by Carol Denney 


he City of San Francisco is con- 

sidering a “voucher program” as 

part of its “Care Not Cash” agen- 
da. Will any of the good people on the 
Berkeley City Council speak out and 
save them the trouble? 


Berkeley tried a “Berkeley Cares” 


voucher program in the not-so-distant 
past which flopped. 

In the beginning, national news cover- 
age praised the program without taking a 
critical look at its obvious disadvantages. 
I was present at a Southside Coalition 
meeting at which a young homeless 
mother, brought to the meeting to make 
supportive remarks about it, innocently 
added remarks about her inability to use 
the vouchers to get diapers, baby powder, 


Lydia Gans photo 


etc., and was hurriedly hushed up by the 
meeting organizers. 

The demise of the program did not get 
national coverage, but is well document- 
ed in letters between “Berkeley Cares” 
organizers, city staff, and volunteers. All 
of them found out over time what many 
others have discovered, that inventing a 
substitute for money which is well-dis- 
tributed and to which everyone has equal 
access takes, well, money, and is 
nowhere near as efficient. 

The Berkeley City Council has an 
opportunity to speak out now and stop 
San Francisco from wasting precious 
resources on another debacle. Unless, of 
course, Berkeley Cares was designed less 
to be effective and more to be yet another 
disguised effort to discourage the poor 
from being around at all. 


Promise me everything and give me nothing 
Give with one hand : 
Smile and Grin; then take Back 
with somebody’s else Hand 
Prop N! My Friend, No! No! No! 
Help, House the Homeless! No 
Help Cripple the homeless, and 
throw them out not off the streets 
— Excerpt from “Contract Law” by A. 
Faye Hicks/POOR Magazine 
@  “~ 0 the corner of Van Ness and 
A Market Street last Monday 


© afternoon, I saw a disturbing | 


ne figure. A figure of a person 
lying on the street with a yellow blanket 
pressed tightly over his or her body. 
“Hell!,” I said as I was ‘shocked and 
awed’ at the sight! This country is spend- 
ing billions of dollars on an unnecessary 
war. Billions that can make a difference in 
services all over the country. 

As a writer for PNN and a member of 
POWER, I was assigned to report and 
support a demonstration on April 17 at the 
Next Door Shelter, an action sponsored by 
the Coalition on Homelessness, POWER 
(People Organized to Win Employment 
Rights), POOR Magazine, as well as 
many other agencies. 

Supposedly a model shelter for the city 
of San Francisco, the Next Door Shelter, 
which has a capacity of about 250 beds, 
was handing out eviction notices to clients 
last week in response to Proposition N, 


Protesters warn that Prop N will cause shelter evictions. 


the Care Not Cash initiative. 

“I don’t like them (the eviction 
notices), JoAnn Sanders, a homeless advo- 
cate, said to me at the rally. “I’m not sure if 
they are warranted. It’s amazing that the 
major politicians (Gavin Newsom, Willie 
Brown) plant their platforms on the backs 
of the poor and homeless.” 

About 50-70 people turned up to speak 
out against Proposition N and let their voic- 
es be heard on the corners of Geary and 


Photo by PoorNewsNetwork 


Polk Streets. Even eggs that were thrown 
from across the street in our direction could 
not deter us from our protest. 

Ed Willard and Marisa Franco from 
POWER led the people and the chants on 
the streets of the Tenderloin. We marched 
from the Coalition on Homelessness on 
Turk Street to 1001 Polk, the Next Door 
Shelter, chanting: “Shelter Bed and $59. 
That’s Not Care — That’s A Crime.” 

We were marching to let City officials, 


the Department of Human Services 
(DHS), and the Board of Supervisors 
know that what they are secretly doing 
behind closed doors in reference to Prop. 
N is not acceptable. 

“T think it is wrong giving out eviction 
notices to people who are on GA (the 
city’s welfare assistance program). This is 
only the early stages,” Darrell Godbay 
from Shout said to me at the protest. 

Representatives from POWER have 
three simple demands for DHS, Trent 
Rhorer and his bureaucratic cohorts: no 
expulsions or exclusions from shelters, 
housing not cutbacks, and no fingerprint- 
ing image machines at the shelters. 

“People who most need the services 
will be displaced,” Garth Ferguson, a 
member of POWER, said to me at the 
rally. A. Faye Hicks of the Po’ Poet’s 
Project of POOR Magazine let her lovely 
voice come through strong on a beautiful 
piece of poetry she recited. 

“We aren’t going to put our fingers in 
your damn machines,” warned Juan from 
Housing Not Borders. “The real crazies are 
the people like Trent (Rohrer of DHS). The 
war is here on the floor!,” said MC from 
Caduceus Outreach Services. 

Following the protests from the city’s 
poor and their advocates, The Next Door 
Shelter later rescinded the eviction 
notices. At this point, the effort is to over- 
turn Prop N through the courts and the 
San Francisco Board of Supervisors. 
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A Movement to Change the Mental Health System 


S.F. Counter-Conference 
and Freedom Rally on May 
17-18 in protest of American 
Psychiatric Association. 


by David Oaks 


ay is supposed to be 

“Mental Health Month.” 

Let’s replace that with, 

“Change the Mental Health 
System Month.” If you thought there was 
a problem with big corporations running 
things, then check out the mental health 
system. More than ever, the highly-prof- 
itable psychiatric drug industry and huge 
mental health corporations are in the dri- 
ver’s seat. 

But Bay Area residents have two excit- 
ing opportunities to change the mental 
health system this May, for free! When 
19,000 participants in the Annual Meeting 
of the American Psychiatric Association 
pour into San Francisco in May, they will 
be met by a peaceful counter-conference 
and Freedom Rally. 

Why should you get involved? 

Fact: The sale of antidepressant drugs 
increased 800 percent from 1990 to 2000. 

Fact: Children from the ages of two to 
four are now given psychiatric drugs only 
approved by the FDA for ages six and up. 

Fact: In California, a person may now 
be court-ordered to take psychiatric drugs 
against their will in their own home. 

Fact: A key Bush Administration men- 
tal health advisor — psychiatrist Sally 
Satel — is campaigning for more forced 
psychiatric drugging nationally. 

If you are upset by these facts, then con- 
sider yourself mentally healthy, and attend 
the two free events in San Francisco in May 
to challenge the American Psychiatric 
Association Annual Meeting. 

FREEDOM FORUM & FESTIVAL 

An Alternative Mental Health 
Conference will be held on Saturday, May 
17, 2003, from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. at 
Everett Middle School, 450 Church St. in 
San Francisco (corner of 16th & Church). 
This counter-conference is all free. 
Keynote speakers include the following: 


This protest in Vancouver, Canada, was organized by MindFreedom.org to chal- 
lenge globalization of abuses by the psychiatric drug industry. Survivors of human 
rights violations in the mental health system from a dozen countries called for a 
nonviolent revolution in the mental health establishment. 


¢ Robert Whitaker is the award-win- 
ning journalist from Massachusetts, and 
author of Mad in America: Bad Science, 
Bad Medicine, and the Enduring 
Mistreatment of the Mentally Ill, which is 
now in paperback. Whitaker is an engag- 
ing speaker with a brilliant analysis of the 
history of the psychiatric system and its 
connection to corporate profit. He seem- 
lessly connects several hundred years of 
psychiatric abuse in the United States to 
problems with modern-day treatments. 
Whitaker builds on the paradox of why 
recovery rates for severe psychiatric prob- 
lems are far better in developing nations 


‘than in the United States. 


* Celia Brown is the president of 
Support Coalition International and is fly- 
ing in from New York City for the event. 
This warm African-American leader 
heads up the first accredited psychiatric 
survivor delegation inside the United 


Nations. Celia will talk about how the 


grassroots can influence and challenge the 
international mental health establishment. 

¢* Dr. Loren Mosher has devoted his 
life to blowing the whistle on the psychi- 
atric system. He made waves by publicly 
resigning from the American Psychiatric 
Association because of the way the drug 
companies have taken over his profession. 
Loren is an author and Clinical Professor 
of Psychiatry at UCSD. He created the 
historic Soteria Project — a successful 
non-medical alternative to psychiatric 
institutions for persons in acute crisis. 

Also, a Town Hall Meeting will be 
held to make your voice heard. Adding to 
all this creative ferment will be a festival 
of exhibits, hands-on art to protest psychi- 
atry, poetry readings, book sales, live 
music by Land of the Blind, and the glow- 
ing presence of performing artist Mind 
Pride Queen Radia. 

Workshops by national and local pre- 
senters will be given on a wide variety of 


issues: Ending Forced Treatment, 
Alternative Humane Treatments, 
Consumer/Survivor Run Alternatives, 
Medicalization of Human Suffering, 
Exploring Madness, Cultural-Diversity 
Perspectives on Madness, Globalization 
of Drug Companies, Discrimination & 
Rights, Youth & Madness. 
The timeline for events on May 17 is: 
Music & exhibits: 11 a.m. to 12 noon. 
- Keynoters: 12 noon to 1:15 p.m. 

Town Hall: 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 

Workshops: 3:45 to 5:15 p.m. 

Reception: 5:30 to 7 p.m. 

(Please note the earlier than announced 
start-up time of 11 a.m. Get there early; 
this venue is large but may fill up.) 

The very next day you are invited to a 
FREEDOM RALLY, on Sunday, May 18, 
at 1 p.m. in front of Moscone Center, 747 
Howard St., San Francisco. This peaceful 
protest is directly in front of the opening 
of the American Psychiatric Association 
Annual Meeting! 


UNITE FOR FREEDOM! 


The demands for this weekend are for 
freedom & choice! Stop forced psychi- 
atric drugging and the expansion of forced 
treatment laws. Stop Bush attacks on civil 
liberties using the mental health system. 

Our freedom is under siege internation- 
ally, nationally, and in California. Create 
alternatives that value choice and self- 
determination. Promote unity with other 
movements including disability, home- 
less, peace, youth, women, people of 
color, gay/lesbian/bisexual/transgender, 
and others. Mark the 30th anniversary of 
the APA “voting” to remove homosexual- 
ity from its bible of psychiatric labels. 

Co-sponsors and endorsers of the May 
events include: MindFreedom, California 
Network of Mental Health Clients, Mental 
Health Consumer Concerns, Alameda 
County Network of Mental Health 
Clients, Street Spirit, Coalition on 
Homelessness SF/Street Sheet and Global 
Exchange. Be part of history. See you! 


David Oaks is the executive director of 
MindFreedom Support Coalition International, 
454 Willamette, Suite 216 - POB 11284, 
Eugene, OR 97440-3484. For more details, 
updates, articles and a downloadable flyer see: 
http://www.mindfreedom.org/ - 


Questioning Psychiatry: Challenge the Mental Health System 


by David Oaks, Director, 
MindFreedom.org 


he American Psychiatric 
Association will bring an estimat- 
ed 19,000 participants to San 
Francisco in May. In response, 
there will be a counter-conference and a 
freedom rally on May 17-18 to create a 
“nonviolent revolution for self-determina- 
tion and empowerment in the mental health 
system” (see accompanying article). 

If you meet a mental health worker, 
what are some nonviolent ways you could 
bring up changing the system? One way is 
by using the power of a question. 

I asked a number of mothers, mental 
health workers and survivors of psychi- 
atric system abuse what they would ask 
participants in the American Psychiatric 
Association Annual Meeting, if they 
could. Here are some of those questions. 

Mary Addams (maddamsor@juno.com) 
lives in Oregon and is a parent of a child 
with a psychiatric diagnosis. As a Green 
activist, Mary is concerned about account- 
ability for psychiatric drug companies, and 
has one simple question: 

Question: How can you keep your 
objectivity on treatments when you take 
money from pharmaceutical companies? 

Al Siebert, PhD (asiebert @resiliency- 
center.com) is a psychologist and also a 


psychiatric survivor who was once diag- 
nosed schizophrenic. Al has written several 
books critical of the mental health system 
because, he says, “There is ample evidence 
that something is wrong with psychiatry.” 
Al is interested in how all people can 
thrive and achieve wellness and well- 
being. He notes that the famous psychia- 
trist Dr. Karl Menninger said over 40 
years ago that people can become “weller 
then well” after their “psychiatric” experi- 
ence. Al laments that modern psychiatry, 
on the other hand, is focused almost 
entirely on “brain diseases,” even though 
they haven’t yet found even one reliable 
diagnostic lab test proving their existence. 
Al has several sets of questions. 
Questions: Why do psychiatrists and 
psychologists provide no practical infor- 
mation about how to develop excellent 
mental health during “mental health 
month” every May? Why do people who 
claim to be mental health professionals 
talk only about mental illnesses? 
Psychiatrists are saying that mental ill- 
nesses are physical illnesses (of the brain or 
neurological system). What is the evidence 
for this claim when independent evalua- 
tions by neurologists cannot determine who 
has a mental illness and who does not — as 
is the case with physical illnesses? 
Prominent schizophrenia researchers 
are saying that schizophrenia is a brain 


disease like Alzheimer’s, Parkinson’s, and 
multiple sclerosis. How can this be true 
when roughly one-third of the people 
diagnosed with “schizophrenia” fully 
recover, and no one has ever died from 
schizophrenia, even when untreated? 

Many people fully recover from their 
so-called “mental illness” and then contin- 
ue to become even more mentally healthy 
than they were before. Why has the psy- 
chiatric profession shown no interest in 
people like that? 5 

Tony Lowe (tlowe @issintl.com) of 
Illinois is one of the growing number of 
licensed, practicing counselors who are 
very critical of the psychiatric system. 

Tony says, “I am aware that many 
mental health studies, pamphlets, videos, 
seminars, etc, are ‘backed’ financially by 
pharmaceutical companies. I do not feel 
that the statements made in such media 
are objective, particularly when it comes 
to recommending effective ‘treatments.’” 
Tony is especially concerned that the 
powerful process of creating and choosing 
diagnostic labels, which is entirely con- 
trolled by the APA, is very influenced by 
the psychiatric drug industry. 

Questions: Who funds the research 
informing the American Psychiatric 
Association diagnostic categories? For 
example, are you reliant, and to what 
extent, on research funded by pharmaceu- 


tical manufacturers? 

Jim Shackelford (jshackelford @ fast.net) 
said, “I have personally seen thousands of 
people suffer — relatives, students, co- 
workers, friends — from the cruel work of- 
psychiatry.” Jim is fascinated with the his- 
tory of pseudo-scientific psychiatric labels. 
Says Jim, “We’d all benefit immensely if 
the underlying myth and fraud were 
addressed more. For instance, 
‘Drapetomania’ was a medical label created 
by Dr. Samuel Cartwright in 1854 to 
explain why black slaves left their benign 
white masters.” 

Question: Why is it that most psychia- 
trists insist on telling people that there are 
“disorders” such as depression and bipo- 
lar, when all humans at least intuitively 
understand that these labels are no more 
useful or logical than drapetomania? 

Oryx Cohen (oryxc@hotmail.com) is a 
psychiatric survivor in Massachusetts who 
has helped start a “Freedom Center” to 
challenge psychiatric oppression. In his 
work, he talks to many people in the mental 
health system. Oryx says, “People are on 
too many drugs at too high of doses, with 
little oversight. There is such little support 
among the psychiatric community for with- 
drawing or reducing meds, when there is 
ample evidence to suggest this can be help- 


See Questioning Psychiatry page 18 
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by Roxanne Acquistapace 


s missiles were raining down 
on innocent Iraqi families, 
Betsy McCarty, chief of Santa 
Cruz County Health Services, 
made a cameo appearance on the evening 


--news. She admonished us that if this war . 


really started getting to us and we were 
feeling depressed and having a hard time 
facing each day, to get ourselves to the 
doctor for treatment. She was, of course, 


- speaking of pharmaceuticals. 


‘Her advice was so predictable, so west- 
ern, so Bush- -esque! Hadn’ t Bush asked us 
to go shopping after 9/11 before the dust 


_ had even settled; in order'to boost the © 
. economy and to show those evil-doers 
that they could not scare Americans out of 
their malls? We were to use our credit 
-- cards to show our patriotism. < 

Now we are to turn our disbelief, pain 


‘anger and grief over to western medicine 
because it hurts and it’s not good for us to 


‘have these feelings. We. were not told that | 


we would also be turning over our personal 

power that is often strengthened and pushed 

into action by all these painful feelings. 
Betsy McCarty didn’t tell us to trust our- 


selves, to rally together, write a letter to a 
public official every day, teach our children. 


to question authority, march in the streets, 


call the White House, write letters to the 


editors of our corporate- -owned, biased 
newspapers and never, never stop. 


She didn’t tell us that we were not alone — 


and that there was strength in numbers. She 
advocated each of us slinking off alone to 


doctor appointments to become cured of 


our empathy and humanity. She didn’t 


reveal that only 20 percent of the popula- 


tion who begin drug therapy for depression 


are ever able to get off the drugs. 


McCarty. never said, “You have a right 


to be sad as you watch your brothers and 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit _ May 2003 


The Survivors Speak — 


Medical Directors of Lunatic Asylums,” 1943? . 


million victims of iatrogenic injury... 


Poor Leanach's 
Almanack 


Guotations and Original Thoughts 


Understanding Psychiatry (Part 1): . 


[First of a three-part series on psychiatry. Understanding 

Psychiatry (Part II): The Psychiatrists Speak will be pub- 
lished in the June issue; Understanding Psychiatry (Part 
Ill): The Critics Speak is scheduled for the July issue.] 


1. To the Medical Directors of Lunatic Asylums: 
‘Asylums, far from being asylums, are fearful jails, where 
| the inmates provide a source of free and useful manpower 
and where brutality is the rule, all of which you tolerate. A 
mental asylum, under cover of science and justice, is com- 
parable to a barracks, a prison, or a slave colony.... 

_ Try and remember that tomorrow morning during your 
rounds, when, without knowing their language, -you 
-attempt to converse with these people over whom, you 
must admit, you have only one advantage, namely force. 

ANTONIN ARTAUD (French playwright, 1896-1948), “Letter to the 


2. See the people burned out by shock treatment and 
wiped out by psychosurgery. See the trembling, drooling, 
stumbling people who suffer the damage of [psychiatric- 
drug-induced] tardive dyskinesia — those estimated 0. 


As long as the psychiatric state remains, as long : as 
people are being tortured, oppressed, dehumanized, and 
denied ownership of their lives, we who have survived 


are obligated to struggle to break the silence. - 

GEORGE EBERT (director of the Mental Patients Liberation Alliance, 
Syracuse, New York), quoted in Seth Farber, Madness, Heresy, and the © 
Rumor of Angels: The Revolt Against the Mental Health System, 1993 


3. Then I rise disembodied from the dark to grasp and - 
attach myself like a homeless parasite to the shape of my 
identity and its position in space and time. At first I can- 


The medical profession gets 


| $10 billion in kickbacks from 
the drug industry each year. 


They are only too happy to 
write us all a script! 

| Depression over this war 
should boost their earnings 
as the economy sinks to an 
all-time low for most of us. 


sisters bleed to death in the streets of Iraq 
because, like you, they have power-mad 


leaders to whom their lives are expend- 


able. Your heart is bound to break in half 

before this war is over. This is normal.” 
_She did not speak to us of our sacred 

personal power, but saw us as potential 


_patients. This advice is supported by the 


medical profession, which realizes 10 bil- 
lion dollars in kickbacks from the drug 
industry each year. They are only too 
happy to write us all a script! Depression 
over this war should boost their earnings 


tion of wealth and power. 


of its lifetime. 


| 4. [Psychiatric drugs] are used, not to-heal or help, but to 

torture and control. It is that simple. And the questions. 

_ surrounding their use are not scientific or medical; they 
are political. When we talk about who shall administer 
what drugs to whom and under what circumstances, we - 
are talking about power over people’s lives. These are 

_ dangerous drugs, dangerous from a physical point of view 
and from a moral point of view. They are dangerous 
because they i imbue the dispenser with tremendous | power 
and reduce the receiver to a state of helplessness. They 
are especially insidious because they leave no marks and 
because their victims — mental patients, old people, poor 
people, “criminals” — are among the most powerless and 
stigmatized groups in our society. 

JANET GOTKIN (co-author of Too Much Anger, Too Many Tears: A _ 
Personal Triumph Over Psychiatry), testifying before a U.S. Senate 


judiciary subcommittee investigating “The Abuse and Misuse of _ 
Controlled Drugs in Institutions,” 18 August 1975 


WADE HUDSON (co-founder of the Network Against Psychiatric 
Assault), speech at the Alternatives ‘91 Conference (Berkeley), “Societal 
Change Necessary for New Paradigm,’ NAPS/NEWS, Summer 1992 


6. By the threat of example as effective over the general 
population as detention centers in dictatorships, the image 
of the madhouse floats through every mind for-the course 


KATE MILLET (U.S. writer), The Loony-Bin Trip, 1990 recs en 
‘. Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House. Webster's 


- Quotationary, chosen by amazon.com as one of the 10. best reference 
works for 1999, and The Random House Webster’s Wit & Humor 
Quotationary. with over 6,000 sayings from 1000 humorists. 


7. They only let me out [of the insane asylum] to move 
definitively among reasonable people when I agreed for- 
mally that I had been “sick,” which made me lose much . 


JAK from Madness Network 
News Reader 


as the economy sinks to an all- time iow 
for most Americans. ees 
_ Hopelessness allows us to do nothing. . 


It is a powerless, no-fault, feel-bad state 


that is due to events outside ourselves. It’s 
not fair, it’s not our fault, and sometimes 
it’s the straw that breaks the camel’s back. 
That is the big payoff for despair and 
depression. People just get to shut down 
and sit still. They run for a legal chemical 
fix and then are able to go on as usual, 


once the. mental pain is managed. 
ney & can nally get back to SOLO HME 


not find my way, I cannot find myself where I left myself, of my self-respect and even of my veracity. “Confess, 


someone has removed all trace of me. I am crying. 
JANET FRAME (New Zealand writer), upon gaining consciousness 
after being electroshocked, Faces i in the Water, 1961 


confess,” 


Mentally Til, 2002 


they called to me, as one did in a the past to 


heretics and witches. 

GERARD de NERVAL (French writer, 1808- 1855), letter to Madame. 
Alexander Dumas, 9 November 1841, quoted in Charles Rosen, “The 
Mad Poets,” New York Review of Books, 22 October 1992 


8. I was told that I would have to be on drugs the rest Gf. 
my life, that it was like insulin for diabetes. I was held — 
down when I tried to reject the drugging, put in solitary © 
confinement and forcibly injected. It galvanized me to 
fight back against this oppression. This forced drugging is 


a horrible violation of core American values of freedom. 

’ DAVID OAKS (director of Support Coalition International, Eugene 
Oregon), interview, January 2001, in Robert Whitaker, Mad in America: 
Bad Science, Bad Medicine, and the oe Mistreatment of the 


9. Rooted is the prejudice that fhulaey cannot be subdued 
except by harsh treatment. If [the reader] asks why these 
things are so, I will tell him why: because it is the interest 
of the lunatic doctors. That is the end. And the cause lies 
in the servile folly of mankind, of which these lunatic . 


doctors make their profit. 
Seth ce er ee ee JOHN THOMAS PERCEVAL (English writer, 1803- 1876), Perceval’s 
5; Psychiatry did not emerge out of thin air or by acci-_ } Narrative:.A Patient's Account of His Psychosis, 1830-1832, edited by 


dent. Rather the institution developed because it fulfills a 
need — for “law and order,” the need for loyal subjects, 
‘submissive citizens, reliable workers, well- -adjusted con- 
-formists, mindless robots, self-seeking consumers, and 
disenfanchised voters who go to the polls every two years 
and come away believing that they live in a democracy.. 
Psychiatry is merely one component in an interlocking — 
system of institutions, all of which are geared to preserv- 
ing the status quo and protecting the existing concentra- 


Gregory Bateson, 1961. For most of the 18th century and the early part 
of the 19th, asylum physicians were called ° ‘mad Eons or, less. com- 
monly, “lunatic doctors.” 

_10. Electroconvulsive treatment it’s called; electroconvul- 
sive brainwashing it is. 


11. With 5 million children on aduaulants (like Ritalin and 
. Adderall), 12 million adults on antidepressants (like Prozac, 
. Zoloft, and Paxil), and millions of others on neuroleptics 
_ (like Zyprexa and Risperdal), the United States is on the - 
verge of becoming a nation of psychiatric-drug junkies. 


12. No less a threat to freedom than the military-industri- 
_al complex is the psychiatric-pharmaceutical complex. 


13. Psychiatry, n. Society’s mindguard; religion and poli- 
tics masquerading as medicine and science; the 
Inquisition updated; the linchpin of a larger system of 
epyiciaiien and social control. 


ke se se sk ok aK sk 2k ok 


Anti-Depressants Prescribed to Cure Anti-War Blues. 


that one room in their house that i is still 


_ tragically un-hip. They are able to enjoy TV 
again while carefully avoiding the news. 


They. can believe in smart bombs that only. 


- kill bad people, with only one casualty after 


days and days of bombing. They will send 
unsatisfactory meals back to the chef while 
others starve to death, and have their eyes 
“refreshed”’ by their plastic surgeon so they 
look and feel better about themselves dur- 
ing these trying times. 

Without the Zoloft, Paxil, or Valium, 
they might send all that wasted money to’ 


"peace groups, to the homeless, to those tak- 
ing life-saving medicines to Iraq. They - 


could set new priorities, instead of having 
the small, single-minded goal of going on 
with their lives as usual and not feeling 
guilty about it, even as the world is being 
forever changed around them. Guilt can 


_ even be a huge motivator; drugs, never. 
War provides those who court and par- . 


ticipate in it with exciting purpose and 
new goals. Vainglorious and tiny-minded 
rich men who make it into positions of 
power need constant reaffirmation of that 


_power. Deceiving a frightened country 


into the collective fear and loathing of 
Iraq and into a false sense of patriotism 
has been quite a coup. Rhetoric is careful- 
ly chosen: Operation Liberate Iraq! Keep 
America Free! War supporters seem bliss- 
fully unaware that they are aiding a spoiled 


_ man’s hateful obsession, even when offered 


evidence. Humans need that sense of pur- 


pose to defy depression. Instead of listening — 
to reason and to their own inner voices, 


many chose to support our fearless leader’s 
agenda, which allowed them to push down 
their grief and fear without. much proof 


_ after 9/11 and trade those weak feelings i in 


for anger and revenge. 


See Anti-Depressants page 18. 
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|Prison 
Plagues 


Due to inadequate health 
care in jails.and prisons, 
thousands of seriously ill 
and untreated prisoners are 
being released into commu- 
nities across the nation. » 


by Bill Berkowitz 


gainst the backdrop of the 
president’s emergency request 
for nearly $75 billion in new 
money to conduct his war in 
Iraq, the last thing on most people’s 
minds is spending money on health care 
for prisoners. Yet, if the government con- 
tinues to disregard the explosive situation 
developing in prisons and within commu- 
nities where released prisoners reside, 


there will be a health care crisis of epi- 


demic proportions. 

A new Justice Department report says 
that more than two million people are cur- 
rently in American prisons. Tens of thou- 
sands of prisoners suffering from undiag- 
nosed or untreated communicable disease, 
chronic disease and mental health problems 


' are being released into communities around 


the nation. Thousands more are a 
for release in the next few years. 

The human costs to the health of our 
neighbors, and the financial well-being of 
states, counties and cities across the coun- 


try is already threatened. That’s the con- 
‘clusion of a report completed nearly two 


- years ago, but inexplicably held since then 


by the National Institute of Justice. _ 

Former prisoners with Hepatitis C, 
tuberculosis, AIDS and a battery of men- 
tal health problems are a ticking time- 
bomb for their families and friends, 4s 
well as other members of the communities 
in which they live. 

The report, The Health Status of Soon- 
To-Be-Released Inmates: A Report to 
Congress, was produced by the privately 
run National Commission on Correctional 
Health Care and sponsored by the National 
Institute of Justice (NIJ), the research, 
development, and evaluation agency: of the 
Department of Justice. It was finally 
released to the public through the initiative 
of its author, Dr. Robert Greifinger, at a 


January 2003 conference of prison medicak 


officers in San Antonio, Texas, a meeting 
sponsored by the Centers for ESCs 
Control and Prevention. 

Dr. Greifinger’s study. Dons out that 
“each year the Nation’s prisons and 


[county and city] jails release more than. 


11.5 million inmates... [many of whom] 
may be contributing to the spread of 
infectious disease in their communit[ies].” 


Because prisons generally provide less . 


than adequate health care services to 
inmates,. “society may have to pay sub- 
stantially more to treat them than if these 
conditions had been treated at an earlier 
stage — or prevented altogether — while 
these individuals were still incarcerated.” 
Why aren’t prisoners given adequate 
health care services in prison? As the report 


‘observes, there are a number of “political, 


logistical, and financial barriers” to doing 
so, most of which can be overcome. - 

“T think this is the largest untapped 
public health opportunity in the country,” 
Dr. Gréifinger said in a telephone inter-- 
view. “If we are going to put public health 
dollars anywhere, this would be the 
biggest bang for the buck, the best oppor- 


tunity to save lives and money by focus- . 


; guys,” 


ing on prevention, early detection, and 
treatment according to nationally accepted 
guidelines, than any other health problem 
we are not yet dealing with.” 

Although the returns would take a few 


- years to be realized, “the potential finan- - 


cial savings would be great,” he added. 
- PREJUDICE AGAINST PRISONERS 


When asked if there is the political will 
to deal with this problem, Dr..Greifinger 
_ Said that, unfortunately, “public policy 


makers have little insight into the rewards 
from this investment. The fact that these 
are prisoners allows people’s prejudices to 
surface; they think that any services to 
inmates are perquisites, but they aren’t.” 
In addition, given the reality that mil- 
lions of Americans outside of prison lack 
adequate health care services, improving 
prisoners’ health care is-a hard sell politi- 


cally. Most politicians will avoid champi- — 
- oning this issue like, well, the plague! 
In 2000, about nine million people. 


were released from jail and prison, 


according to Allen J. Beck of the Bureau 


of Justice Statistics, the statistical arm of 
the Justice Department. “This is a public 
health problem that has been growing and 
growing, but we are reluctant to do any- 


thing about it because these are bad 
said Dr. Greifinger, a former chief — 


medical officer for the New York State 
Department of Correctional Services. 

An American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) press release declared that “near- 
ly 330,000 imprisoned individuals tested 


‘positive for Hepatitis C in 1997 and 


approximately 1.4 million Hepatitis C- 


infected individuals left prison or jail in 
1996. And, Hepatitis C is not the only 


threat from substandard prison health 


_ Care; ex-inmates comprised 35 percent of 
the U.S. population infected with tubercu- 


losis in 1996 and accounted for 17 percent 
of the AIDS-infected population.” 

The federal government funds the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, which repre- 
sents only a fraction of the prisons in the 
country. Each state operates its own cor- 
rectional system and each county operates 
its own jail. Therefore, said Edward 


Harrison, president of the National — 
Commission on Correctional Héalth Care’ 
(NCCHC), there is really no one place © 


where you can find a comprehensive pic- 
ture of how much money is being spent 
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Art iby Patrick Wolf. from The View from Here, pubished ae the S:F. Coalition on Homelessness 


on prisons mationally, let alone on health- 
care for prisoners. This task is compound- 
ed by the fact that different jurisdictions 


_ often have different items in their health- 


care budgeting. 
In 1999, the NCCHC loved the 50 
state correctional systems, the District of 


Columbia prison system, and the Federal - 


Bureau of Prisons (BOP) “to determine 
how much each was Spending on health 
services for prisoners.” 


Correctional Health Care: Guidelines ; 
for the Management of an Adequate | 


Delivery System, published in 2001, cov-- RR ihe ou Pes 
~ complications due to HCV each year.” 


ered results garnered from 41 jurisdictions 


_and the BOP, and used numbers that var- 


ied between FY 1997 to FY 1999. The 
report found that total Department of 


- Corrections’ expenditures for this period 


“ranged from a low. of $18.5 million in 
North Dakota to a high of nearly $3.8 bil- 


lion in California, with a mean DOC 


expenditure totaling nearly $595 mil- 
lion,...[T]he median PeDepgnure.. was 


$339 million.” 


Spending ‘on prisoner health care 


“ranged from a low of less than $1 million 


in North Dakota to nearly $500 million in 
California, with a mean total expenditure 
of about $70 million per state, and a 
median of a little more than $32 million.” 


NIJ HOLDS BACK THE STUDY 


- Dr. Greifinger said that after three 


years of work, the study — which had 


been requested by Congress — was com- 
pleted in March 2001, and turned over to - 


the National Institute of Justice (NIJ). He 


was told that it would be released within'a ~ 


short period of time; yet months passed 
and the report wasn’t released to the pub- 
lic. Finally, in July 2002, the report was 
made available electronically by the 
Centers for Disease Control. As of this 


writing, Kara Gotsch, the Public Policy 


Coordinator for the National Prison 
Project, says that the complete work has 
not yet been delivered to Congress. .~ 
Why did it take so long for the study to 
be brought to the attention of the public? 
Some have speculated that the NIJ thought 
that the report was flawed methodological- 
ly and there wasn’t the political interest in 
implementing its recommendations. While 
acknowledging that “there are certainly 
some weaknesses in methodology,” Dr. 
Greifinger pointed out that “we used the 
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best available data and the best conteie 
science and came: up with projections that 


we were comfortable with.” 
Dr. Greifinger has not heard. from the 
NIJ since he helped engineer its release at 


the late-January conference in San 


Antonio. There are currently “no copies of 
the report in the library,” Brian (he would . 
not divulge his last name), who works at 
the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service, a program of the NIJ, told me. 

Ann Voight, the Public Affairs 
Specialist for the Office of Justice 
Programs, claimed that the report had 
been released and was available online at 
the web site of the National Commission 
on Correctional Health Care. 

“We gave a grant for the publication, but 


we don’t have thé funding to publish every- _ 


thing produced by our grantees,” Voight 


_ said. “Our responsibility, is to make sure it — 


is available and as far as I know, we have 
fulfilled ouf responsibility.” 

Other than the report’s standard dis- 
claimer, Voight said that as far as she 
knows, the NIJ did not have any problems 
with the report’s conclusions. As for hold- 
ing the report for nearly two years: “The 
sequence of events was not unusual; we 
don’t have a huge peo oe budget. We 


paid for the report.” 


ACLU FILES CLASS ACTION LAWSUIT 
In a related development, the ACLU m 
filed a class action lawsuit against the 
state of Michigan in late January that 
“charg[ed] state prison officials with 
allowing an infectious disease to reach 
epidemic proportions by failing to ade- 
quately test and treat inmates with 
Hepatitis C, a blood-borne virus that i is in 
many cases fatal.” 
According to the lawsuit, over fa 


- million Americans (1.8 percent of the 


U.S. population), the majority of whom 
are asymptomatic, ‘are infected with 
Hepatitis C (HCV). Some 85 percent of. 
those infected “develop chronic hepatitis, 

and at least 20 percent of these develop 
irreversible citrhosis within two decades 


_ of the onset of infection.” Nearly ten thou- — 


sand people in the United States “die from 


“This is a very serious problem for 
everyone in Michigan,” said Kary Moss, 
executive director of the ACLU of 


“Michigan. “Unless the prisons begin to fol- 
low appropriate protocols for testing and — 


treating Hepatitis C among inmates, HCV . 
will continue to spread well beyond the 
prison walls. And unless the disease is treat- 
ed in the early stages, the cost of treatment 
will undoubtedly rise dramatically.” 

“The Michigan class action suit demon- 
strates how poor prisoner health care — in 
this case involving the rampant spread of 
Hepatitis C — can impact the general pub- 
lic as a whole,” said Elizabeth Alexander, 


’ director of the ACLU National Prison 


Project. “Reforms need to be implemented, 
‘not just to ensure a baseline level of med- 
ical treatment for prisoners, but to protect 
us all from real health risks stemming from : 
inadequate care in prisons.” 

In response to the suit, Russ Marlin, a 
spokesman for the Michigan Department of 
Corrections, told the New York Times’ Fox 
Butterfield that “We are treating hepatitis C 
in accordance with federal guidelines.” 
According to Marlin, Michigan did not do 
blood tests of all incoming inmates or all 
those who engage in risky behavior. “Our 
position is that indiscriminate testing is not 
useful” and it would cost $200 million to - 


- test and treat all suspected cases of hepatitis 
.C among Michigan inmates. Marlin also 


pointed out that the drugs used in treatment ' 
— a combination of interferon and ribarvin 
given over a 6 to 12 month period — are 
very toxic. 

On January Dike: The Coalition for 
Better Treatment, a coalition of more than 


two dozen civil rights organizations, med- 


- See Prison Plagues page I 8 
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Margo Norman — ~ Berkeley Honors an Advocate 


by Lydia Gans 


argo Norman is a beautiful 


example of what it means to ff 


be an advocate for others. 


Need traffic signals at an | 


intersection, mail boxes nearby,'bus stop 
Shelters, protection from scams? Need any- 
thing to make life better or safer, especially 
for seniors and for people who are poor or 
homeless? “T cail everybody,” she says — 
city officials, Channel 4, the attorney gener- 
al, whoever can make things happen. 


Traffic was fast and dangerous on: 


Adeline Street in Berkeley in the vicinity of 
Harriet Tubman Terrace apartments, where 
Margo and many seniors live, and lights 
were badly needed. There were many 
injuries, and finally a man was killed cross- 
ing the street. He was a Harriet Tubman 
resident who had just retired and was plan- 
ning to move with his wife to Mexico. 

“It just did something to me,” says 
Margo. She called city officials and “just 
kept worrying them to do something about 
it” until she got results. “Now we have 
eight signals out there, beeps and chirps and 
everything on the lights!” - 

Now she’s started working on getting 
bus shelters in her neighborhood. She says 
that there used to be one nearby but it was 
taken away because homeless peoplé were 
sleeping in it. That’s a pretty outrageous 
way of dealing with the problem of home- 
lessness. Margo has long been deeply 


concerned about the related problems of 


homelessness and housing. 

“Housing is about the most important 
thing I do,” she says. She is trying to take 
- a direct approach to getting housing by 
creating a fund to build homes for low- 
income people. She has been putting her 
own money into the fund, what little she 
__can raise by selling audio books of her 
__ poetry. or cans for recycling. ‘Trying to get 
: organizational ; support for her 7 project, she 


joined the South Berkeley Neighborhood - 


Housing Development Corporation, but 
that didn’t lead to anything productive. 

She has harangued the Berkeley City 
Council about the need for affordable 
housing. She emphasizes the housing 
_ must be truly affordable. That means rents 
or house payments should not cost more 
than a third of the family income. 


But Margo does a lot more than talk. 


She describes her most recent appearance 


Where to Eat 
When You're on 
the Street 


Saturday Dinner 
First Presbyterian 
Church, Berkeley 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


by Maureen Hartmann 


inner is served in the parish hall 
DE First Presbyterian Church, on 

Dwight and Haste in Berkeley, at 
» 5 p.m. on the second and fourth Saturday 
of the month. Ona chilly, blustery day 
recently, the meal was a welcome respite 
from the cold. 3 


Volunteers passed tickets out to us in 
line, so that we could be let in ten by ten, 
and the line and service would flow 
smoothly. The woman who took my ticket 
in the dining room near the food service 


Margo Norman recently was honored by the City of Berkeley 
for “outstanding accomplishments and contributions.” 


before the City Council where she suggest- 
ed that in a disaster, Berkeley could Set up a 
tent city. “And then next day there was a 
tent city right across the street. My son was 
in the hospital at the time, and after I went 
to see him and did all the other things I had 
to, I fixed a big pot of soup and took it 
down to the homeless people.” 

As a member of the Commission on 


Aging, she advocates for seniors on all sorts 


of issues. She is still fighting a long-dis- 
tance phone company, American 


Communications Network, that has victim-— 


ized elderly people. She herself was duped 
by the company. They offered the all-too- 
familiar scam of convincing a person to pay 
to subscribe with the promise of a commis- 
sion for each new subscriber he or she then 
signs up. She trusted them because they 


approached her through the Commission on _ 


Aging. Though she signed up a number of 
people, she got nothing from the ey 
except harassment. 

‘But Margo is not a person to accept ill 
treatment without a fight. She has taken it 


| t¢¢ y 


window welcomed me with a smile. All 


the volunteers were parishioners at the 
church, according to one server. They 
wore clean, attractive, white aprons, so it 
was easy to know who was a volunteer in 
case I had any questions or requests. 

We picked up sturdy, colorfully deco- 


rated paper plates at the kitchen window. I . 


asked for a vegetarian plate, and was 
given tofu with tomato sauce over rice. 
The kitchen server told me that the chick- 
en bits that the majority of guests got was 
in the same sauce as the tofu. On a table at 
‘the end of the dining room were white 
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to Channel 4 and to the attorney general’s 


office on behalf of herself and all the 
other people who have been scammed by 
unscrupulous business operators. 

Besides her “official” activities, Margo, 


who just celebrated her 80th birthday, man- 


ages to help out other tenants in her build- 


‘ing who don’t have the enormous store’ of 


energy that she seems to have. She prepares 
a hot meal for one disabled gentleman, 
helps another-with laundry, counsels, advis- 
es and has a friendly word for everyone. 

. Twice a week she leads a-walking group 
of seniors. It is part of a:city-sponsored pro- 
gram which she supervises for her group. 
Everyone wears a pedometer and she helps 
them keep a record of how far they walk 
each day, how many steps they take, how 


many calories they burn and how much. 


time they spend walking. As with all her 
other activities, Margo does a little extra. 
She often brings along some fruit for her 
people; and the night before the walks, she 
goes around and posts bright pink reminder 
notices on their doors. 


plastic forks, each wrapped with a napkin, 
restaurant style. There were also cups of 
milk and cups of juice. 

After I carried my plate and juice to 


one of the ten long. dining tables, I noticed . 


that there were sides of salad, sourdough 
French bread, and orange sections. The 


- salad consisted of lettuce, tomatoes, and 


spinach leaves, and thin sliced carrots. 
The French bread was buttered and deli- 


cious. Coffee, yellow cake, and téa were 


served upstairs after the meal, along with 
an optional communion service. 

I stayed for the service and interviewed: 
four guésts afterwards. I asked Dan 


- Hopkins how he liked the food and ser- | 


vice. He replied, “It was wonderful. They 
had that nice vegetarian food. I’m a vege- 
tarian and it was really, really good? We 
had plenty to eat and we went back for 
seconds. The people were really nice. The 
servers all said ‘Hello’ tome.” 

Dan said he has been coming to the 
dining room “off and on for about four 
years.” I asked him what the dinner meant 
in his life. He said, “It means a lot. Like 
today I worked very hard cleaning a three- 
story building. I was so hungry when I got 
here. I was actually feeling weak. on the 
way over here. It was raining.” 

The next person I interviewed was 
Roberta Hopkins. She said of the food and 
service, “It was friendly and cheery... a 


Her tiny apartment contains a well-orga- 
nized clutter of mounds of papers filed in 
boxes and accordion folders, cooking sup- 
plies neatly arranged on racks, pretty knick- 
knacks, shelves full and’piles of books. The 
walls are covered with paintings and pho- 
tographs. The pictures tell some of the story 
of her life, with dozens of photos of family 
and friends. Among ‘the paintings are sever- 
al of herself, looking absolutely stunning 
when she acted in several theater Produc- 
tions in the area. 

Margo was born in Missouri. She 
describes her early life. “I was the twelfth 
child of 12, the seventh girl.” The family 
was poor. She got her first pair of shoes 
when she was six years old. She recalls 
the day she had to wear a diaper to school 
because her mother had washed her one 
pair of bloomers the night Hoe and they ~ 


. hadn’t dried in time. 


Going to school in the winter was mis- 
erable, with not enough warm clothes and 
cardboard covering the holes in her shoes. 
She grew up in the small town of Fulton, 
Missouri, and says, “I'll never forget it. I 


hated it.” 


‘What she hated was not so much the 
poverty, but “all the bigotry.” That big- 
otry even extended to second-class educa- 
tional materials. “Our books in school 
were the castoffs from the children at the 
white school,” Margo says, and were 
badly outdated. She spent the last year of 
high school away from home, living with 
a family where she took care of their 
baby. An ambitious and dedicated student, 
she was class salutatorian in 8th grade and 
again when she graduated high school. 

After high school Margo left the South. 
She got married, but her husband died in — 
1947, not long after he returned from ser- 
vice in World War II. Her son was born two 
months later. She moved many times and 
supported herself with all sorts of work. 
She has done hair, scrubbed floors, written 
volumes of poetry, done art work, acted in 
the theater and published two books. 
Nowadays, in her spare time, she takes 
classes in tap dancing and computers. 

In March of this year, Margo Norman 


“was one of several women honored by the 


City of Berkeley for “outstanding accom- 
plishments and contributions,” an honor 
she richly deserves. 


clean atmosphere. The food was good.” 
Her favorite food served at the 
Presbyterian Church is the vegetarian 


"chili. She has been coming to the dinners 


every four or five months for about seven — 
years, and talked about the meaning the 
meals have in her life. “Well, today it 
meant especially a lot. It was areal energy 


_ boost today, because it’s cold and windy 


out. It gave me a chance to warm up and 
relax. It was... enriching.” 

Peter Gaposchklen said he liked the 
foods served and the ease and informality 
of getting your ticket at the door at 5 p.m., 
rather than having to get your ticket for 
the evening meal in the morning. His 
favorite foods served at the First 
Presbyterian Church dinner were oranges 
and vegetables. He said he has been com- 
ing to the meal most of the time, “twice a 
month,” for the last year or two. 

A man who wished to remain anony- 
mous said, “I very much enjoyed the meal 
today. As is usual with First Presbyterian, 
the volunteers were wonderful. I’ve been 
forced to make use of these church meals 
for far too long, now, but I find the quality — 
and company to be excellent.” 

Altogether, the attitude of the volun- 
teers, the lovingly prepared plates of food, 
plus the dessert,:decaffeinated coffee, and 
tea upstairs, made the dinner a happy 
experience for the other guests and me. 
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How Hospitals 
Fail the Homeless 
from page one 


slept on the sidewalk at People’s Park.” 

Diehl has been homeless himself, but 
was deeply unsettied when he first saw 
Gwen hobbling into the park after: being 
dumped from the hospital. Diehl said, 
“My immediate thought was, ‘God, I’d 
hate to be in that situation.’ That’s always 
the first thing in my mind, is that it could 
easily be me. I see a lot of that. I mean, 
people are dying out here, you know.” 

Due in part to the cost-cutting mentality 
prevalent at HMOs, hospitals often end up 
dumping homeless people out on the streets 
to recover from surgery or serious illnesses 
even when there is an obvious need for fur- 
ther medical care and bed rest. 

“Once you’re out here, you’re just left 
on your own,” Diehl said. “The system 
keeps saying they’re going to help, but they 
come up with a million excuses not to.” 

Diehl said that dealing with numerous 
homeless people with serious health prob- 
lems convinced him of the need for a 
respite care facility in Berkeley. 

“We absolutely need a respite care facil- 
ity because I’m seeing a lot of people come 
out with severe medical situations like 


wounds which are supposed to be cleaned 
and dressed,” he said. “When you’re on the - 


streets those become severe problems. And 
just the basic mortality rate of people on the 
streets is high, because a lot of stuff that 
wouldn’t kill you if you were at home, 
because you could take care of it, is going 
to kill you out here. I’ve seen a lot of peo- 
ple I’ve known out here that are dead 
because of this stuff.” 


ALTA BATES BREAKS A PROMISE 


In February 2000, Street Spirit pub- 
lished a front-page article entitled, 


“Urgent Need for: Respite Care in 
Alameda County” that exposed how often 


seriously ill patients are dumped from | 


area hospitals with inadequate aftercare. 
In response to that article, a representative 
from Alta Bates Hospital in Berkeley 


phoned me at Street Spirit and pledged to 


work with us to establish a respite-care 
facility for homeless people. 

Shortly afterwards, the Alta Bates staff 
called back to rescind the promise to cre- 
ate a respite-care facility, saying that the 
merger between Alta Bates and Summit 
would need the undivided attention of 
both hospitals. That was more than three 
years ago. 

The merger into the Alta Bates Summit 


Medical Center has long since been com- 


pleted; yet still no respite care exists in 
the East Bay. And many of the homeless 
people who charge that they are dumped 
from hospitals with inadequate follow-up 


Gwendolyn Williams, homeless in Berkeley, rests in People’s Park. 


medical care, point their fingers directly at 
Alta Bates and Summit for negligence. 

While a middle-class patient may be 
able to recover after hospitalization in the 
comfort and safety-of their home and have 
access to bed rest and ongoing medical 
care, homeless people literally have 
nowhere to go to recover in Berkeley. 
Shelters are too often full; and even if a 
discharged patient is lucky enough to find 
an opening, shelters force their clients out 
early in the morning, so someone who is 
still sick or recuperating from surgery is 
out on the streets in the worst possible 
conditions for full recovery. 

Williams said that after hospitalizations 
in the past, she found herself unable to 
sua recover even if she got into a shel- 

r. “You have to turn around and get up 
ie leave at 6:30 or 7:00 in the morning 
and you have to come back out here and lay 


‘up outdoors, and it’s dirty out here, and 
-you’ll get infections and all of that.” 


The most basic requirements in recover- 
ing from surgery or serious illness include 
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bed rest, clean accommodations, nourishing 
food; and medical care. “I don’t have none 
of that outdoors,” she said. 

Williams said that she now sleeps “on 


the sidewalks on Dwight Way, or over at 


the church, or I might go to sleep in some- 
body’s car, especially if it’s raining.” 

To further complicate matters, 
Alameda County has refused to provide 
Medi-Cal coverage for Williams. “It’s 
hard for me to have surgery, because I 
don’t have Medi-Cal,” she said. A home- 
less woman dealing with cancer and liy- 
ing on the street would seem to be a prime 
candidate for Medi-Cal, but Williams said 
she’s been denied General Assistance 
(GA) and SSI four times, even though the 
caseworkers know she can’t work. 

Diehl, with long experience in dealing 
with County benefits, said it’s common 
for Alameda County to deny Medi-Cal 
benefits, even for people on GA. He said 
he was on GA and obviously without 
health insurance, but they still denied him — 
Medi- Cal. “Tt didn’t make any sense to 


j . me, but they really don’t want to give you 


Medi-Cal,” Diehl said. “The County is 
really stingy about it. A lot of it is because 
the County is always saying they don’t 
have any money. They’re always trying to 
save money, so they’ Il discard you in any 
way possible.” 

Gwen Williams is 6 feet tall, yet she 
weighs only 122 pounds. Her serious 
health problems and the difficulties of 
getting proper nutrition on the streets have 
resulted in weight loss. 

“It’s hard to get out here and hustle 
when you have an illness that just keeps 
you tired all the time or sick and in a lot 
of pain,” she said. She panhandles and 
“you get a dollar here, dollar there, but 
I’m not eating right. If it wasn’t for Food 
Not Bombs, my health would be worse.” 

“To add to the illness, I have seizures 
too,” she said. Williams has non-epileptic 
seizures, and falls into unconsciousness. 
She takes Dilantin for the seizures. 

Her experiences shed light on how poor- 
ly prepared the typical shelter is to handle 
unexpected medical problems. Recently, 
Williams said, she had a seizure outside a 
shelter in Berkeley when it was time to go 
in for the night, so she missed the curfew, 
and lost her bed at the shelter. 

She said, “When I came to, I was 30 
minutes late, and I told them I’d had a 
seizure. They said, ‘You’re 86ed,’ and I 
lost the bed. They know I have seizures, 
they have records of it at the shelter, but 
they have their inflexible rules and they 
don’t cut you any slack.” 


Some of the only medical resources for 


people on the street are the mobile vans 
sent out by Alameda County Health Care 
for the Homeless. Yet according to Diehl, 
a few years ago the University of 


California pushed Health Care for the — 


Homeless out of People’s Park. Last sum- 
mer, Diehl and others. went to the 
People’s Park Advisory Board, and told 
UC officials, “I still got an issue with you 
about scaring out the health van.” 

In response, UC officials said they 
would let the Health Care for the 
Homeless van come back to People’s 
Park. “But it’s all just been lip service,” 
said Diehl. “Last summer I was seeing a 


lot of people really sick, and I told them - 
we really need the Health Care for the ~ 


Homeless van back in People’s Park, and 
they want to be here.” 


According to Diehl and other People’s _ 


Park regulars, last summer there was a seri- 
ous outbreak of pneumonia and an influen- 


za epidemic. “People were really sick and 


having pneumonia, and they needed med- 
ical attention,” Diehl said. “I was trying to 
point out to university officials that there’s 
an immediate medical crisis going on right 
now, and we need the Health Care for the 


_ Homeless van — and your police are the 


ones that ran them out. But ten months 
later, it just hasn’t happened.” 


AFSC 


American 
Friends 
Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee. 
(AFSC). AFSC. was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 
an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
grams of service, social justice, and peace 
education in 22 foreign: countries and 43 
areas in the United States. 

In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 
of Britain together received the Nobel 


Peace Prize for their “silent help from the. 
_ nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to 
_ address the root causes of poverty, injus- 


-nonviolently, powerful institutions of 


_ Skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 


tice, and war. We are called to confront, 


oppression, violence and injustice. 
The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job is to share. 


munities organize. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 
ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the 
California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 
years working for Middle East peace with 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 

To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 

American Friends Service Committee 
65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 


Boss” 


Building 
| Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency 


Building Opportunities for Self- 
Sufficiency (BOSS) was founded in 1971 
to serve the deinstitutionalized mentally 
ill. Over the years, the organization 
expanded and added programs to serve 
all homeless and poor people. - 

Today BOSS operates 30 programs in 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 
3,000 families and individuals each year. 
Our work targets four outcomes — 
affordable housing, improved health, 


to help people gain independence — 


‘ship development, and more; and 


economic security, and social justice. 
BOSS pursues our mission in two 
ways: 
(1) Providing comprehensive services 


shelters, housing, education, training, 
employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family services, leader- 


(2) Attacking the root causes of poverty 
and homelessness through policy advoca- 
cy, grassroots organizing, community 
planning, and fighting to include the 
voice of poor people in designing imple- 
menting solutions. 

-For more information, call (510) 
649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- 
ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- 
vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 
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Come One, Come All 
by Claire J. Baker 


Join the Loneliness Parade; 

promote positive causes 

walking to the Peaceful Ocean. . 

So many will join, all commerce 

will cease, all buses & rushes 

to the Stock Exchange. 

An endless mob of romantics, fanatics, 
political activists, bottom of the rung-ers. 
Onlookers (lonely too but not : 

able to march) handing out apples 

and bananas for sustenance. 

A homeless vet boosted onto shoulders - 
of professional football players; 

a beleagured gay twirls a baton — 
hands it off to a homeless child, 

to offer coffee to struggling elders. 
Come one, come all. 
You’re NOT ALONE. 


by Randy Fingland 


certain corners a washrag 


they’re too square a raincoat 


like the laws that 
forbid the government 
from acting against 

its own citizens 


but protective laws 
get sliced away — 
often in the name 
of a higher cause, 
which 99%: of the time 
refers to money, 


in such cases 
the power to the few 
who hold the knives 
comes with free turkey 
for the carving . 

and full permission to cut 
away any patch of solid. 
ground the many may 
still find to stand upon. 


‘WANTED: 
by Claire J. Baker 


a street-toilet booth 
a pair of gloves 


a little yellow van 
rolling by, a cheerful 
attendant offering hot — 
coffee, eye-to-eye contact, 
| day-old donuts. Got milk? 
My god, anapple 
andashelterbed— | 
no kick-out onto streets _ 
at dawn’s early light. 


The homeless are turned inside _ 
out & upside down, topsy-turvy , 
yet nervy tosurvive. oe 
Like Robert Frost, they’re 
“acquainted with the night’. 
write poetry and theirown | 
obituary, dying many times 
| before they die. 
Seems the homeless are — 
not wanted, dead or alive. 

And they were once you and me. 


STREET SPIRIT 


‘The War 
by Chris Trian 


It’s all happened before. 
But today my coffee doesn’t work. 


I try toclean house, - | 

but mostly walk in little circles. 

I go outside, 
and the headlines are dirty. 

All that black ink wasted on death. 
The city waits. The world waits. 
We want color to come back, 


Then we'll try to forget 
what we never knew. 

Why are pallbearers 

so respectful of dead bodies 
while we treat the living | 
so terribly? 


ourselves 


My roast beef sandwich tastes like sawdust. 


but we wait almost calmly until it’s over.. 


sit in, don’t march 
-by Randy Fingland 

there begins a lack 

of the will to move 

since the only ladder 

offers a lateral climb 

to backwater shanties _ 

with nowhere for joy 

to sleep with under one roof 


designated as holocaustal by 
the monthly waste of resources — 
slackening nutrition 

| until nothing matters 

| except to end everything 

this place has come to mean. 


in the hearts of the innocent 
throughout the world 

unless everyone rises 

& shouts together 

it’s time to change course from 
all this trickle-down obscenity 
it will continue until 
none of us are left 

to love our neighbors 

as we’ve forgotten to love © 


“BREAD!” 


(A reflection on the lithograph by © 
| Kaethe Kollwitz entitled, “Bread” 


by Claire J. Baker — 


Two small children 

hungry to the bone 

‘clutch at their mother’s 

peasant skirt. One sucks 
at the poor woman’s thumb 

as if it were a nipple 

yielding warm milk. 

The peasant’s back is toward us, 
her head bent away from the two 
she cannot bear to face. 


about to collapse 
in a heap of hunger— 
“Bread, please someone, bread.” 


Diva of Revolution 


Freedom to kill for.. 
Be poor for... 


‘Emilanted oe 


from page eight 


‘compounding this problem by requiring © 


participants to become substance abusers, 
in effect, in order to qualify for services. 
And in some very rare occasions, this writer 
has heard that grant writing is based on fab- 
ricated statistics. 

So then, if you become homicleas you 
face the hazards of the streets, compound- 
ed by the need to survive daily. 
Conventional work that doesn’t pay living 
wages will not get you off the streets, 
when rents are three times what you earn. 
The temptation to make instant money 
looks like the only way out of the mess. 
You know that you cannot pull together 
first and last month’s rent, plus a deposit. 
You can also rationalize that, because the 
street is so painful and harsh, you could 
survive a little better if only you didn’t 
have to’suffer the pain each and every 
night. The loneliness and isolation can be 
softened if only one were to get a little 


stoned and plastered. 


There is a war against the poor in 
America. It has been a prolonged war. 
During the Johnson Administration, a war 
against poverty was declared, and that 


_ began the current war against the poor. 
_The-public was duped into believing that 


“empowerment” meant just giving cash 


_ benefits to the needy, and eventually 


opted for this, rather than actually orga- 


‘nizing and educating the poor. Immediate _ 


relief took precedence over empowerment 
projects and programs. 

Self-initiative projects became less 
important, community organizing projects 


became de-funded and closed, and Vista 


volunteers disappeared from the grassroots. 
The federal government became fearful of 
the poor, that they might actually obtain 
power. Rebellion was coming and a revolu- 
tion was in the making. Hence, the war on 
poverty came to a grinding halt. Johnson’ S 
“Great Society” vanished. 

Today, the shift of ciphabis to 
National Security has intensified the war 


on the poor. Critically needed funds have’ 


been shifted, away from programs aiding 
the poor to cover the expensive overhead 


of building a high-tech, efficient, secure. 


America, while at the same time, attack- 
ing fundamental human rights. 

- These attacks on the civil rights of indi- 
viduals and organizations clearly will 
impact organizing the poor. The leadership 


may face the charge of being “terrorists.” 


As in the days of J. Edgar Hoover and the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
lives may be scrutinized and monitored 
daily. Some may even find themselves 


‘detained for what they say publicly, or in 
their e-mail communication. 
But do we have anything to fear? I -— 
work and mobilize. So long as we continue 


think not. The truth always prevails, even 
when it may not seem to do so. When 
people organize for justice, the power that 


-can be unleashed is tremendous. So, now 


more than ever before, we need to think of 
ways to unleash that power in our local 
settings and neighborhoods. 

Two examples of how this is currently 


being done, are the struggle for low- 


income housing in Oakland, California, 
against a development project which will 
take away affordable housing in the 
downtown area (the Forest City 
Development project) and the homeless 


organizing efforts in Berkeley. In 
Oakland, the Coalition of Workforce 
Housing, the East Bay. Housing 
Organizations and BOSS are mounting a 
campaign to promote an alternative plan 
to the Forest City project, an alternative 
that would include housing for low- 


~ income families and homeless people. 


. Another example is BOSS itself. 
Recently, 14 upper-level staff and leaders 
participated in a Non-Violence Training for 
facilitators presented by Pace E Bene Non- 
‘Violence Service. The nonviolence curricu- 


nization in Berkeley, Oakland, Hayward 
and other areas. A resurgence of neighbor- 
hood and community empowerment for 


social change and justice.is on the rise, and 


these are just a few examples. 


The billions spent on “Homeland . 


Security” and the current war against the 
Islamic world for oil is money stolen from 
the poor. Billions of dollars are being 


redirected at.the local, state and federal . 


level, and many programs are facing the 
budget axe in the coming year or two. 
We can change this if we organize, net- 


to be in a state of war, our government is 
going to make sacrifices; those sacrifices 
are not going to come from the pockets of 
the very wealthy. In the time of war, the 
poor are always the ones who are the most 
deeply wounded by the legislative knife. 


But we must remember that we are still 


a democracy, and we: still have a voice in 
the halls of Congress. If we don’t let that 
voice be heard loudly, we will lose the 
voice, and we.will wake up some morning 
in the brave. new world of technocratic 


. fascism. 


All three look like statues made of ash_ 


‘| Make room for your Freeways! 


icu- _| Make room for your Train Tracks! 
lum will spread throughout the entire orga- 
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street squirrel 
by Randy Fingland 


this parka’s too heavy 

for this time of year 

but I'll keep it 

through the summer. 

wrap it around my waist _ . 
when I walk 

use it as a pillow in the park Ging 
or. drape it over the back of 
my chair at the laundromat 


whereas it’s clumsy 
in warm weather 
Pll be glad 

in another few months 
I put up with the hassle 


| Ereedom. 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


Depicted Crown of Evolution 
Everywhere your Voice is praised 
Your glowing countenance on pedestals raised 
Few know of your alter ego who lurks behind your facade 
Because many believe this idea of Freedom is a Gift from God. 
So you are free to roll the dice and suffer the Freedom to lose, 
Enjoy the Freedom to kill your neighbor 
And destroy his Freedom to Choose. 
Your Freedom to Lie, Freedom to Die, 
Freedom to Hurt, Freedom to Cry 
Freedom to imprison and Freedom to escape, 
Freedom to Love, Freedom to Rape — 
Alluminates Freedom’s Glowing Masks of Joy and Tears 
Freedom is often a Quest for Peace that ends in a Place called Fear 
Freedom’s banner is raised on every flag pole — 
Rags all of a different hue 
Every one of them seeking to be flown and waved by you 
. Freedom to die for.. 
war for... 
A brief moment of Victory disguised as Peace 
and then, elusive Freedom is gone 
Then what are you seeking in Freedom 
Whe you worship in her Mists? 
| Who, when you take her Phantom in your arms, 
youll find hate in her kiss? 


and anon 


REDEVELOPMENT 
by A. Faye Hicks 


Bring your Army of Bulldozers! 
Bring on your Engineers. 

You Travel from Here to There. 
Creating Poverty Everywhere. 
Enjoying your destruction. 
Enjoying your reconstruction. 
Not bothering about replacement. 


Make room for your Airplanes! 
Make room for Pac Bell — Your 
Pleasure Domes. 
Now make room for your Limos. 


Will Our Children still have Parks? 
Do your Cars need them? _ 
Playgrounds, Swings, Slides, etc. 

Is this an all-nighter! 

Or are you just out for a weekly drive — 
or Mayor Brown’s weekly Shopping 
Spree! 


Do another tree have to be uprooted 
That might give a ao person 
Shelter. 

You don’t want that Clutter. 

Poor People are not a Luxury. 

But an Eyesore. 


Move them over! 
Destroy their miserable Huts. 

So you can reside in a Stardust World? 
With Ebony & Gold city halls! 

A so-called 

CRIME FREE 

GRIME FREE 

POOR PEOPLE FREE WORLD 


Quest for Clean Water 


_jrom page nine 


out alongside the old water line, which 


was not shut off at its source; nor was 
either line marked to distinguish one from 
another, said Sharp. 

Some recent video footage reveals that 
the old problematic lines are still in place 


" alongside the newly installed water lines, 


and were not shut down or capped off at 
the source, as shown by footage of several 


tenants running water out of the old lines. 


The old line needs to be capped off at its 
origins and removed so that no one ever 
uses it again, Cosetti and Sharp asserted. - 

Much to their astonishment, the 


activists came to believe that the water 


tests that had been conducted were fatally 
flawed, and that the old problems contin- 
ued into the new water system. At a 
February 2003 meeting with Contra Costa 
County Supervisor Federal D. Glover, 
Cosetti and Sharp demanded that the 
water tests be run all over again —.prop- 
erly this time. They’re still waiting to hear 
back from Supervisor Glover, said Sharp. 
-Research into the water tests appears to 
have turned up two documents with dif- 


fering results for the same tests. Sharp and 


-Anti-Depressants 
from page 13 


daughters of Iraq, were left holding the 


the streets. Those of us who were scream- 
ing “NO” felt the anguish of blood being 
spilled in our name without our consent.. 
The legal drugging of America makes 
us go down easy. As we lose more rights 
daily, the less we care and the less we 
think about it — and the more they take 
away. We must force our politicians to 
work for us; we must trust our own voic- 
es and use them loudly. We must not 
worry about what others think of us. 
For everyone that disagrees with you, 
there are hundreds that you can give 
courage to. But not if you’re drugged. 
‘Not if you are anesthetizing yourself in 
front of the TV, or in the mall. Betsy 
McCarty offers you the easy way out. 


Santa Cruz Police 


from page six 


who took offense that a satisfied patron | 


gave Paschal a dollar after a reading. 


She charged Paschal with “panhandling |. 


within three feet of a person” where a 
peaceful request becomes a crime, even 
if it’s a voluntary exchange between 
two people who know each other. 
Paschal chalks up his latest warrant 
incarceration to Sgt. Baker’s determina- 
tion to clear him off the mall.He said he 
heard Baker comment back in August that 
he’d be willing to drive Paschal back to 
New Hampshire himself. In March, 
Paschal claims he overheard Baker get on 
the phone to try to get New Hampshire to 


take him back — again. Apparently this 


time Baker was successful. 
On April 25, the day after Ghpervicce 
Wormhoudt denounced the DEA for its 


anti-marijuana vendetta, Paschal was | 


sent back to a New Hampshire jail for 
| half an ounce of grass. The DA’s office 
claimed it “didn’t know” whether Santa 
Cruz County or New Hampshire paid 
for the expense of the extradition. — 

‘ Concern about Paschal’s “mental: 
health,” so solicitously highlighted in 
-Redfern’s story, was no longer an issue. 
Baker’s campaign to rid downtown Santa. 
Cruz of a shit-talking, uppity, homeless 
black man was finally a success. | 


The rest of us, along with the sons and 
People used to make up a couple dozen 


bag. They were left bleeding to death in sandwiches and distribute them to the | 


prevented from this with McCarty claim- 


day. The worse you feel, the more you 


STREET SPIRIT 


Cosetti speculated that something may be 
amiss in the testing procedures, or that a 


possible cover-up may be taking place. 


The activists said that they had their 


concerns about going to Supervisor. 


Federal D. Glover, because he also works 


for Dow Chemical Company in Pittsburg. - 
‘Glover’s website confirms that he has 


worked at Dow Chemical for nearly 20 


years. Other records confirm that Dow | 
Chemical Company, located in Pittsburg, | 


has been dumping toxic pollutants in the 
community for years. Based on reports 
during 2000, Dow Chemical dumped 
32,842 pounds of toxic pollutants in the 
Pittsburg area, according to TRI sources 
posted on the website of Environmental 
Defense at http://www.scorecard.org/. 


Having Glover playing the dual role of | 


county supervisor and Dow Chemical 
employee is akin to having a fox guarding 
a henhouse, Cosetti and Sharp said. 
People are not sure about whose interests 
are being watched over. No matter what, 
they are still pushing for new water tests 
to be conducted, and are demanding that 
the old lines be completely removed. 

In addition, Sharp and Cosetti started 
going to mobile-home meetings where 
they met local activist Marilyn Smith and 
started to learn about their rights as 


Real freedom is using your personal | 
power by living a life to be proud of. 

McCarty was also responsible. for 
stopping private citizens from feeding 
the homeless in downtown Santa Cruz. 


hungry. Lots of people acted out of the 
kindness of their hearts. But they were 


ing that it made it too easy for someone 
to poison the homeless and it was against 
the health rules of Santa Cruz County. 
Be encouraged as you suffer the 
sometimes. unbearable emotional and 
mental pain, and use it as a catalyst for 
action. Draw up a plan and do what you 
can im the name of justice and peace each 


do until you are strong again. Just say 
NO to George W. Bush, to Betsy 
McCarty, and to your doctor; and never, 
never stop speaking in your own clear 
voice until your last breath on this earth. 


Resistance to Prop N" 


_ from page 11 


you are scared of the homeless and are 
trying to get rid of homeless people.” 

Ace went on to address the other 
frightening aspect of Prop N. “Why is 
‘DHS planning to install bio-metric 
imaging machines into shelters?” he 
asked. “This will frighten people, immi- 
grants, people with mental health issues 
and even veterans. They might think 
they are being arrested and may not 
want to seek help. We strongly urge you 
to use this type of money on other ser- 
vices we really need.” 

The City Hall meeting was filled with 
several hundred people (mostly of color) 
who would be affected by this new form 
of racial and economic cleansing. At the 
meeting’s end, I could only cry — cry for 
all the poor in San Francisco, cry for all 
the Gavin pawns who thought they were: 
doing the “right thing,” and cry for all the 
babies and mamas in Iraq who, like the 
poor in San Francisco, are just being 

wiped out because someone else with 
more power, more money and more con- 
nections is in control. 


Click on Prop N/Gavin Newsom stories 
at www.poornewsnetwork.org. To get 
involved with the ongoing resistance call 
POWER at (415) 864-8372 or Coalition on 
Homelessness at (415) 346-3740. 


mobile-home owners. Sharp and Cosetti 
are committed to their community and 


' deserve recognition for their dedication 


and perseverance in their efforts to bring 
clean water to their trailer park. 

Similar problems evidently exist in 
other Contra Costa County trailer parks as 
well. Freddie Oaks, age 43, resides in the 
Emerald Cove RV Park, and stated that 


the water tastes like. dirt where he lives, . 


and that he uses bottled water. 

The tap water tastes like dirt, Oaks said 
during an interview in which he claimed 
that sewage and water problems are com- 
mon in trailer parks. Some of them have 
cluster areas of cancer and serious illness, 


he said. Oaks, a life-long Democrat and | 
AIDS activist, is the president of the local- 


chapter of the Golden State Mobile 
Homeowners League, comprised of at 
‘least 30. active local members, with 
around 38,000 members statewide. __ 

- Oaks owns his own mobile home and 
rents a space for $495 per month in the Bay 
Point area of Contra Costa County. Trailer 
parks are a way of life that many turn to, 
said Oaks, adding that most trailer parks 


have many of the same problems because ~ 


the laws on the books to. protect the resi- 
dents are generally not enforced and inspec- 
tions are often done improperly. 


Questioning Psychiatry 


from page 12 


ful and even essential for recovery.” 
Question: Why don’t you recognize 


begin an internal campaign for reform? 
Eleanor Howe (elnor99@ yahoo.com) 
is a 59-year-old psychiatric survivor who 
is taking one of the newer types of neu- 
roleptics, the so-called “atypicals.” 


ate with work experience, Eleanor is cur- 
rently under the care of a psychiatrist and 


years, from 10 to 15 mg: of Zyprexa has 

been prescribed for me.” She is dissatis- 

fied with the mental health system. 
Question: Do you realize that common 


| dosages of neuroleptic drugs prevent 


patients from living life in its fullness? 


Prison Plagues 
from page 12 | | 


ical practitioners, and corrections offi- 
cials, pointed to the recently released 
report and called on Congress to hold 
hearings to investigate the health. care 
crisis in the nation’s prison system. 
According to the Coalition’s press 
release, “Corrections departments are 
overwhelmed by the high cost of pro- 
viding medical care and face serious 
challenges to providing treatment to 


patients. Untreated patients jeopardize | 


| the health and safety of prison and jail 
staff, institution visitors, prisoners and 


the-communities to which they return.” 

The National Prison Project’s Gotsch 
said that, “We don’t know the full 
extent of this health care crisis. Many 
states are not doing across-the-board 
testing, so ne one knows what the real 
numbers are.’ 


The cost of treating hundreds of thou-. 
sands of people after they’ve been 
released from prison far outweighs treat- 
ing them in prison and will further cripple 
already overextended state budgets. “We 
are talking about a potential health care 
crisis with financial costs that will be 
incredible,” Gotsch said. “We need to be 
paying for their care in prison when e S 
less eee to treat them.” 


| by Nancy Warder | 
| an unjust war rolls on 


| people are sleeping on the cold Paes 


the epidemic of overmedication and 


While proud that she is a college gradu-. 


said, “For the better part of the last nine — 


In conclusion, I'd like to add my own — 


May 2003 


NOW IS THE TIME 


enormous bombs fall on the innocent 


of our own land 
my sisters and brothers 
you who believe in freedom 
. resist now while you can 
an ancient land is torn apart 
a child dies here in this land 
no medical care 
mothers and daughters 
you who love peace 
resist now while you can 
oil drives an overwhelming invasion — 
teachers are laid off from failing 
ghetto schools _ 
‘sons and fathers 
you who dream of a bright future 
resist now while you can 
like the crusades of old 
Christians and Muslims 
face each other in arms 
neighbor is turned against neighbor — 
all those who look different are suspect 
all you who love God 
by whatever name 
now is the time 
resist while you can. — 


question about a particularly important 
area of psychiatry: electroshock. 
Electroshock is also known as “‘electrocon- 
vulsive therapy” or ECF. While some peo- 
ple feel they benefit, the fact is many peo- 
ple are pressured or coerced to have it. 
Patients are falsely told their problem is a 
mechanical medical problem, so the 
answer must be either chemicals or elec- 
tricity. It is a fact that some individuals, 
including in California, are still given elec- 
troshock over their expressed wishes by 
court order. There are reports that forced 
electroshock is growing internationally. 

Questions: Were you aware that some | 
individuals receiving electroshock are 
given the procedure against their 
expressed wishes? Do you oppose forced 
shock? Given how intrusive and poten- 
tially irreversible this procedure i is, why 
is the APA one of the few. organizations 
on Earth to support involuntary adminis- 
tration of electroshock? 


‘Bradford Gordon MacInnis 
Age: 34 years, Height: 6 feet 
Brown hair and eyes 


He was last known to be living ir in 
| San Francisco in a homeless shelter 
operated by a Lutheran Church. 


If you have seen him in the past 
year, please contact his brother Ron 
MacInnis, (202) 390-1653. . 

His family has not heard from him 
in four years. We are very worried 
and would love to find him and offer 

him any assistance he needs. 
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Nationwide Epidemic of 
Hate Crimes and Murder 


from page five 


A fellow homeless man, Kenny Segrest 
explained, “The teenagers claimed they 
were going fishing, but none of them had 
fishing poles. One of the teenagers threw a 
beer bottle over the hill, and King told them 
not to litter because this was his home. 
They [the teenagers] called him a bum and 
got up in his face and asked him what he 
was going to do about it.” 

The youth left the site, but soon returned 
to attack King and a fellow homeless man, 
William Porter. A good friend, Jason 
Scarberry, found King’s body near his home 
of 20 years surrounded by a “picnic table, a 
campfire pit, mailbox, makeshift coat rack, 
crates filled with cooking utensils, and an 
American flag.” Scarberry said, “Somebody 
killed him just to be mean.” 

The three men were indicted in January 
2003 for first-degree murder and malicious 
wounding. Bailey and Day are both being 
charged as adults. Police Captain Steven 
Hall explained that public outrage and 
information offered, coupled with fine 
detective work, led to the arrests of the 
three men. “We appreciate it, and so do the 
other people who continue to live on the 
street despite the danger and difficulty.” 
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Teenagers Charged with 
Killing Homeless Woman 


Kent, Washington 


Kelly Rhae Craft, 44, was found dead 
in a parking lot following a brutal attack 
by three South King County teenagers in 
July 2002. Jesse Morgan, 18, Lamont 
Caw, 17 and Shaddie Graham, 17, were 
hanging out nearby when they started to 
discuss a crack-cocaine deal with the 
homeless woman. Morgan stated that he 


had never met the woman and was defen- 
sive when she reached for his pocket. In 
turn, he started to slap and punch her; sud- 
denly, all three men were kicking and hit- 
ting her. Witnesses said Morgan persuad- 
ed Graham to go with him to the parking 
lot and they were later “amped up” and 
“high-fivin” each other, boasting about 
beating someone up. 

Craft grew up in Jackson, Mississippi. 
She had a degree in biology and served in 
the U.S. Coast Guard. Although unsure of 
the exact reason for Craft’s homelessness, 
her nephew and sister, Dennis and 
Marilyn LaFarlette, said that she became 
severely depressed after her mother died 
several years before. LaFarlette said, “It’s 
inconceivable that anyone could do some- 
thing like that.” 

All three men were charged with sec- 


ond-degree murder. Caw pleaded guilty . 


and faces only a year in jail in return for 
his testimony against Morgan and 
Graham. Morgan and Graham pleaded not 
guilty and could face 10-18 years in jail. 
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Homeless Guest Strangled 


Livingston, Louisiana 
A grand jury indicted Wesley Pitre, 16, 


- for the strangulation death of Joseph F. 


Trahan, 40. Trahan was invited to stay in 
the home of Pitre’s mother. Pitre admitted 
to the police that he tied up Trahan, then 
strangled him with the sash of a robe in 
the early morning hours of July 8. Pitre 
explained to detectives that he returned to 
sleep, but awoke at noon and attempted to 
dismember Trahan’s body with a handsaw 
“with the plan of hiding the severed 
pieces in a trash bin.” Instead, Pitre’s 
mother found the body in her son’s bed- 
room and then called police. If he is con- 
victed as an adult for second-degree mur- 
der, Pitre could face an automatic life sen- 
tence without the possibility of parole. 
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Four Teens Beat, Strangle 
and Murder Homeless Man 


Champaign, Illinois 

Robert James Nash, 55, was attacked 
in a north Champaign park where he was 
intending to spend the night on or about 
August 7, 2002. A couple found his body 
the morning of August 8. The doctor who 
performed the autopsy stated that Nash 
had been struck on his head and chest 
about 20 to 25 times. He had also been 
strangled. Nash had suffered from bleed- 
ing and bruising in the brain, six fractured 
ribs, a broken sternum, and five teeth 
were knocked out. 

Police had no leads on the case until a 
mysterious letter arrived stating that four 
teenagers had committed the crime. The 
letter listed Nathaniel White, 16, Ricky 
King Jr., 15, Corinthian Howard, 17, and 
Kortel Burks, 17. White gave a statement 
that he and the other boys were walking in 
the park when Mr. Nash approached them 
mumbling and with his hand in his pock- 
et. White then cursed at him and punched 
him in the face, knocking him to the 
ground; he then began kicking him. White 
said he believed that Nash had a knife; but 
he conceded to police that when Nash fell 
to the ground, he could see he didn’t have 
a knife. The three other boys joined in 
with kicking and stomping on Nash. 

Nash had a sister and cousin in the area 
who testified at the trials of the boys. 
David Nash, Mr. Nash’s youngest son, 
was also present at the trial. Nash raised 
his three sons on his own. 

White was tried as an adult and con- 
victed of murder on March 13, 2003. He 
is awaiting sentencing, which could be 20 
to 60 years. Howard pleaded guilty to 
first-degree murder and was sentenced to 


20 years in prison. The other two are 


awaiting trial. 
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Bus Driver Runs Over and 
Kills a Homeless Man 


Los Angeles, California 


Cruz Vaca, 39, was arrested for running 
over a homeless man with his bus in August 
2002. The homeless man tried to get on the 


bus in the Koreatown district, but Vaca : 


refused to allow him to board. “Police said 
that the homeless man two weeks ago had 
been kicked off Vaca’s bus, and that he had 
spit on the driver.” 

Determined to board the bus, the 
homeless man stood next to the bus, and 
banged against the door. Witnesses stated 
that Vaca turned and said, “You are not 
going to get on my bus.” Then, the home- 
less man stood in front of the bus; howev- 


er, Vaca allegedly claimed not to see the — 


man in front of the bus and ran over him. 

“Passengers could hear and feel several 
thumps as the bus began moving,” a bus 
passenger said. “After yelling at the driver 
to stop, passengers ran out to see what 
happened and found the man lying under 
the bus near the rear wheels, his pants 
nearly torn off. The homeless man was 
unresponsive and appeared to be dead.” 

Vaca faces up to six years in state 
prison if convicted. 
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Homeless Man Set on Fire 
and Killed in Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio 

After eight days of pain, Dennis R. 
Wade, 47, died due to third-degree burns. 
Sleeping on the porch of an abandoned 
house, Wade was set on fire and suffered 
from burns over 80 percent of his body. 
Reportedly, Wade told paramedics at the 
scene, “I can’t believe they set me on fire.” 

Springfield Police Chief David Walters 
said he believed Wade was first doused 
with gasoline or lighter fluid, and then set 
ablaze. Despite Wade’s initial stability, 


his brother reported, “He has no skin. The 
damage is done. He is not going to make 
it.” The Springfield police were treating 
the incident as a homicide. 
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Man Kills Homeless Man 
with a Shotgun in Queens 


New York City, New York 


Vadim V. Traut, a 52-year-old electri- 
cal engineer, walked into a wooded area 
in Queens frequented by homeless people, 
pulled a shotgun from his trench coat and 
shot a man to death in September 2002. 

Police said that Traut entered the 
wooded area and confronted two men and 
a woman. An argument broke out, and 
Traut fired a single round from a shotgun, 
hitting Kevin Monroe, 46. Monroe, who 
was homeless, died at the scene, but the 
woman and the other man escaped. _ 

Traut had recently left his job at a meat 
processing company in Queens, said 
investigators, who said he had also recent- 
ly been divorced. Traut has denied any 
involvement in the shooting. He faces sec- 
ond-degree murder charges. 
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Police Report That Stun 
Gun Was Used In Beating 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Five men were sought in association 
with the beating of a homeless man in 
Raleigh. Hardy Gilbert, 54, was brought 
to a hospital for treatment for his arm 
(broken in four places) and eye. Four men 
have been charged with assault with a 
deadly weapon: Justin Todd Perry, 21, 
Blake Anders Schlukdler, 20, Skip Ashley 
Smith, 20, and Mark Canter Brantley, 18. 

Gilbert was sleeping in the hallway of 
Smith and Schlukdler’s apartment build- 
ing when he was brutally beaten. “Gilbert 
told police some young men at the apart- 
ment building ‘just came out and started 
beating on him,’ according to the Raleigh 
police captain, D.S. Overman. When 
police searched the home, they found two 
pairs of brass knuckles, a collapsible 
baton and a stun gun.” 
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Homeless Man Set on Fire 
While Sleeping in Hallway 


New York City, New York 
Police are searching for a Brooklyn 


teenager, 15, who allegedly set fire to 


Silvester Williams, a 58-year-old home- 
less man, as he slept in the hallway of a 
housing project in East New York City in 
October. The man suffered third degree 
burns on his back and side. Police said 
that two older teens, who were not with 
the suspect, may have doused the flames. 
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Assailants Attack, Cut, Kick 
and Beat Homeless Man 


San Luis Obispo, California 

On Halloween night, Vance Lybrand, a 
49-year-old homeless man, was attacked 
and severely beaten by three teenagers. As 
Lybrand was sleeping in a plywood shel- 
ter on Archer Street, the three teens, 
Chanda Miller, 18, her boyfriend, James 
Gardner, 18, and an unidentified youth 
savagely kicked and hit him with a 
“spiked bracelet, metal pipe, a 2-by-4, and 
a roll of duct tape.” Suffering injuries that 
included “a severed finger, a broken clavi- 
cle, several facial lacerations, broken ribs 
and a punctured lung,” Lybrand regained 
consciousness the following morning and 
walked to a nearby restaurant for help. He 
was taken immediately to receive medical 
attention and to speak with police. 

Gardner, soon arrested, told the police 
that the attack was in self-defense and to 
“teach Lybrand a lesson.” Previously, 
Gardner and Miller had harassed and 
fought with Lybrand. 
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The evening of the assault, Gardner 
had been drinking a lot and started to 
smoke marijuana. Lybrand allegedly came 
after Gardner with a hammer and at that 
point Gardner “started giving him 
[Lybrand] a booty party to the head.” 
Gardner managed to knock Lybrand down 
and then enlisted the other two in the 
beating; the unidentified youth attacked 
using a piece of plywood and Miller hit 
the victim with her spiked bracelet. In 
addition, every time Lybrand was com- 
pletely sprawled across the pavement, 
Gardner would climb a chain-link fence 
and jump down on top of Lybrand. 


Officer Shoots Homeless 
Man Wielding a Putty Knife 


Tampa, Florida 


Luis Rafael Objio, a 45-year-old home- 
less man, was shot by police in October 
2002. Objio was not armed — unléss a 
small putty knife is considered a weapon. 
Officer Greg Caulley, 40, didn’t know for 
sure what it was, authorities have said; but 
it was enough to make Caulley fear for his 
safety when Objio reared back to hurl it at 
him. The officer fired three rounds: One 
hit Objio’s stomach; another hit his thigh. 
Objio will recover. 

At least two witnesses say they pleaded 
with the officer not to shoot Objio. Both 
said they were acquaintances of the home- 
less man and that he was mentally dis- 
abled and generally harmless. 

Nora Melton, a local grocery. store 
owner who witnessed the incident, said 
the shooting was an example of excessive 
police force. “Rafael wouldn’t bother 
nobody,” she said. “I saw the cop gestur- 
ing toward him and aggravating him.” 
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Homeless Man Beaten with 
Bricks Until Unconscious 


Bloomington, Illinois 

On November 9, 2002, Damen 
Gillespie, 17, and a 14-year-old juvenile, 
beat and attacked Russell Koonce, 43, 
until he fell unconscious. Koonce, a 
homeless man, was invited for a dinner. 
Laying unconscious on the back porch of 
Gillespie’s apartment, Koonce was 
severely assaulted by both men with the 
legs of a chair and bricks. He was missing 
a part of his ear and was found bleeding 
from his many wounds nearly 10 hours 
following the attack. 

He testified that he suffered from ensu- 
ing dizziness and loss of memory, and in 
addition, was unable to satisfactorily hear. 
Following the brutal, mob-like attack, the 
juvenile poked a stick at Koonce to deter- 
mine if he was still alive. “The victim’s 
presence today is a testament to the miracle 
of modern medicine,” reported the judge. 

Bloomington police detective Matthew 
Dick said the 14-year-old initially denied 
involvement, but later admitted throwing 
four or five bricks at Koonce. Both juve- 
niles were charged. One is currently serv- 
ing an indefinite term in juvenile prison, 
and Gillespie, automatically charged as an 
adult, is awaiting trial. 
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Shot to Death for Begging 


Detroit, Michigan 

A suburban firefighter and his friend 
are suspects in the shootings of two home- 
less men (ages 70 and 45 years of age), 
who were begging on the street. One died 
and the other was wounded. Police say the 
two white men left a bar and began to 
argue with the two black homeless men. 
Racial slurs were directed at the homeless 
men. One of the white men pulled out a 
handgun. Police say that since racial slurs 
were allegedly used, the suspects could be 
charged with more than just murder. 
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from page one 


motivation behind Santa Monica’s ordi- 
nance is a desire to run its homeless resi- 
dents out of town. Sadly, emboldened by 
Santa Monica’s new ordinance, some mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles City Council want 
to use the same kind of legal measures to 
clear the homeless of Los Angeles out of 
the downtown area to make room for more 
commercial development. Well, Santa 
Monica’s effort is clearly illegal and just as 
we have challenged it in court, we are pre- 
pared to do the same with Los Angeles if it 
tries to follow suit.” 

These words certainly have come true. 
Sobel is now working with the ACLU of 
Southern California, which filed a federal 
lawsuit on February 19, 2003, seeking to 
prevent the City of Los Angeles from 
ticketing and arresting homeless residents 
who sit, sleep, or lie on public sidewalks 
at night. This lawsuit accuses the City of 
Los Angeles of cruel and unusual punish- 
ment used in the recent LAPD “crack- 
down” on public sleeping. 

On February 28, 2003, the Los Angeles 
Times printed a commentary written by 
L.A. City Councilwoman Jan Perry. She 
defends enforcement of the law prohibit- 
ing sitting, lying, or sleeping on city side- 
walks. Perry accuses the ACLU and other 
critics of being dishonest and self-serving 
if they imply that the actions taken have 
to do with urban renewal of the downtown 
area or lack of affordable real estate. She 
further states that more than 3,000 units of 
subsidized, affordable, rehabilitated hous- 
ing for extremely low-income people have 
been developed. 

Perry’s boast of 3,000 subsidized, 
affordable housing units for extremely 
low-income people is somewhat ridicu- 
lous. Shelter Partnership, Inc.’s most 
recent study found that there are as many 
as 84,000 people homeless each night in 
Los Angeles County. Of this estimated 
homeless population, 9,000 are children. 
There are only approximately 15,000 
emergency shelter beds in L.A. County 
and affordable housing for extremely low- 
income people is practically non-existent. 
[See related HUD story in sidebar. ] 

Furthermore, many housed people are 
going hungry. Findings released at a 
MAZON-sponsored conference by the 
UCLA Center for Health Policy Research 
on November 3, 2002, revealed that over 
775,000 low-income L.A. County adults 
are food-insecure and report that they can- 


“We Are the Outdoor Meal Dist r 


: A large coalition of Sane —_ 


Outdoor Meal Distribution Programs 
released the following challenge to the © 


City Council’s attempt to ban food pro- 
grams and deprive poor ae of, food. 


Ss thousands of dollars because 
Santa Monica social service agencies do 
not provide sufficient food to meet the 
needs of SantaMonica'shungry. = 

We deliver a variety of social services 
to the poor and homeless, including love 
and respect, and we enjoy broad public 
support for our efforts. 

We have different religious, moral, 
personal or political reasons for partici- 
pating in the outdoor food programs. 

We are united in the common belief 
that every person has a right to food and 
that government cannot interfere with 
this human right. 

We believe that the City Council of 
the City of Santa Monica is not commit- 
ted to meeting the food needs of Santa 


€ annually volunteer thousands 
_of hours and contribute tens of 


“We will not cooperate with efforts to deprive the poor and homeless of food...” A dramatic statement of resistance 
by Debbie Baxter (left) from Hand to Hand Feeding Project and Moira LaMountain of Helping Other People Eat. 


‘*The real motivation behind Santa Monica’s ordinance is a desire to run its homeless residents 
out of town. Sadly, emboldened by Santa Monica’s new ordinance, some members of the L.A. 
City Council want to use the same kind of legal measures to clear the homeless of Los Angeles 
out of the downtown area to make room for more commercial development.’’ — Attorney Carol Sobel 


not always afford to put food on the table. 
In fact, a quarter million of our neighbors 
experience episodes. of substantial hunger. 
In California the food-insecure population 
includes 29.5 percent of all pregnant 
women who are low-income. 

Homelessness and hunger are growing. 
Poverty, joblessness, job insecurity, the 
lack of affordable housing, and family 
instability are increasing, while social ser- 
vices are decreasing. 

According to a study from the Institute 
for the Study of Homelessness and 
Poverty at the Weingart Center: 


¢ Families represent 34-37 percent of 
the national homeless population and the 
typical family has 2.2 minor children; 84 
percent are headed by a single mother. 

+ About 23 percent of homeless adults 
are veterans (several other studies show 
higher percentages of homeless vets). 

* The City of Los Angeles Community 
Development Dept. estimates that 33-50 
percent of the homeless population have 
mental health problems. 
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We challenge Boe City « of Santa ae 


_ to prove us wrong by establishing a multi- 
_ purpose location of sufficient size and 
_ accessibility where all of us can provide 


_food to the hungry at any time and any day 
and where social services can be delivered 
to those who need such services. _ 

We will not cooperate with efforts to 
deprive the poor and homeless of food, 


_ but we are available to assist the City in 


providing better food programs. 

We are the outdoor food programs 
and we will continue _ poe DO in 
Santa Monica. 


¢« Nationally, 46 percent of homeless 
adults reported one or more chronic health 
condition, such as diabetes or high blood 
pressure; 26 percent reported an acute 
infectious condition, principally chest 
infections and bronchitis; and 1 percent 
reported having AIDS and 3 percent 
reported testing positive for HIV. 

This study reveals that homeless peo- 
ple are veterans, people with disabilities 
or chronic health problems, and families 
with children, 


POLICE TARGET SKID ROW 


Skid Row, an area of Los Angeles 
known for its homeless population, is being 
targeted by the Los Angeles City Council, 
the Los Angeles Center City Association 
and L.A. Police Chief William Bratton. The 
City Council and the Center City 
Association promote anti-homeless law 
enforcement as if it is a community health 
project. Police Chief Bratton has been 
implementing his “broken window” theory, 
which holds that cracking down on lower 
offenses, such as sleeping on the street(!), 
will prevent more serious crimes. 

The real crimes are apparent: Police 
arrest and ticket homeless people for 


HUD Section 8 Is 


by Peggy Lee Kennedy 


L.A. City Councilwoman Jan Perry 
defends enforcement of the law prohibit- 
ing sitting, lying, or sleeping on side- 
walks by saying that homeless people 
should be able to find affordable, subsi- 
dized housing. 

Subsidized housing often refers to the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) system. As it hap- 
pens, I recently had the privilege of 
advocating for an extremely low-income 
recipient of a HUD Section 8 voucher 
(after a long four-year wait!). A voucher 
is the piece of paper that verifies a per- 
son’s acceptance for Section 8 housing. 

At the HUD orientation, it was 
explained that only a percentage of all 
Section 8 voucher recipients actually 
move into subsidized housing. The truth 
is that my friend has a ding on her credit 
from a hospital doctor that did not accept 


Often a Dead End 


‘her Medi-Cal after the Blue Cross ran 
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sleeping on the street when there are not 
enough shelter beds; city officials create 
ordinances that target charitable food 
providers when there is growing hunger 
and very limited social services; and pub- 
lic servants pretend they want to help 
homeless people by disguising harassment 
as health and welfare projects. 

Criminalizing and punishing the poor 
is just plain evil. Our jails are overflowing 
with poor people and L.A. County Jail has 
been known for years as the largest men- 
tal health facility in the United States! 

So is it a “broken window” approach or 
really just more of the “breaking human 
rights” approach? To me, it is simple to see 
what side to be on: food not bombs, afford- 
able homes not jails for profit, healthcare 
and a living wage not law enforcement 
against the poor! Bravo to the National 
Lawyer’s Guild Los Angeles, James 
Lafferty, Carol Sobel, charitable service 
providers, and the rest of us standing up for 
homeless and hungry people! 

Published courtesy of Making Change, the 


homeless newspaper of Santa Monica. Peggy 
Lee Kennedy is a Food Not Bombs activist . 


out. She is forthcoming and honest about 
the problem, just unable to resolve it. 

One potential HUD apartment manag- 
er, who was informed of the credit issue, 
took money for a credit-check, only to 
turn around and ask me for an enormous 
deposit to rent the unit. 

The St. Joseph Center’s housing assis 
tance program gave my friend general 
rental listings and told her to not tell 
potential landlords that she had a Section 
8 HUD voucher until she went out and 
met them. That was crazy, because my 
friend does not have a car (for those who 
know about public transport in Los 
Angeles) and these people refused to 
accept HUD, even though they liked her. 

After three extensions on the vouch- 
er’s time limit and numerous bad experi- 
ences, it became apparent that, unless we 
had an “in” somewhere, HUD was a 
waste of our time. 


